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GAINING BY A LOSS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue 42nd Highlanders formed as fine a body of men as ever served 
our third George. Most of them were just what they pretended to be, 
their small muscular figures, and keen yet quiet faces spoke of the 
Northern hills. There were a few Lowland Scots in the regiment, 
easily detected by their broad accent, for the Mountaineers, having a 
language of their own, acquire purer English than do the ‘‘ Embro 
Chiels,” who know not Gaelic ; yet, altogether, they constituted a well 
matched corps—dbut—there is always some but(—in a community— 
some one exception, proving the best of rules; some speck, visible 
on snow, though it would have escaped criticism had it fallen on any 
substance less pure. 

Private Neil M‘Allister was that unlucky blot. A more frugal, 
temperate, honest, intelligent, civil youth could not be found, nor the 
promise of a better soldier. His comrades respected his character, but 
were ashamed of his appearance. He was so gaunt, and gauche, that 
his want of grace did for him more than gravity effected for ‘* Sybil 
Kindred’s sire’”’ who 

“ Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher.” 


If poor Neil was only five feet eleven he looked eleven feet~five ; 
partly because his head, though nearly all countenance, was a trifle 
too small for his person; en passant, let me say that few faults could 
have been found with his features, or complexion, had he not been so 
ghastly thin, and pale. 

There is, in the Oxford University, a white marble statue, repre- 
senting the great John Locke, in his latter life, which may give 
an idea of M‘Allister’s appearance; or the fancy of some reader may 
conjure up Scott’s priest Bryan (Lady of the Lake), that son of a 
Ghost and ashes. 

The wan hue of Neil’s long visage was rendered doubly painful to 
the sight by his fire-red hair, though the brows and lashes, which 
shaded his large deeply set, deep grey eyes, were nearly black. The 
redness of his wide lips, and whiteness of his strong even teeth, albeit 
indications of vigour, only enhanced the ogre-like effect of his ensem- 
ble. His bones were huge, and so loosely hung that one almost ima- 
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gined he could bend his joints with ‘‘a double action,” and, in 
exchange for his mass of “right angles,” give us wrong, outraging 
the laws of Nature. Certain it is that he was sometimes in-kneed, 
at others bow-legged, and with such legs! thicker at the ankles than 
at the calves, fixed in the middle of flat, long heeled, instepless feet, 
so vast and heavy that he was said, by one step, to have squatted a 
large Tom cat, who lay asleep, in his path, though the humane fellow, 
in lamenting this accident, protested that he was unshod, and walking 
very softly, on tiptoe. 

An altogetherness of ‘‘ awkwidity,”’ pervaded everything that apper- 
tained to him, his voice was hollow and discordant, his shoes always 
creaked, his clothes never fitted, no breeze could make his plaid de- 
scribe the line of beauty. 

The very lads who asked his advice, for Neil was a man of con- 
siderable and varied information, would call him ‘‘ Scarecrow,” to his 
face ; and he, ‘‘ with a patient shrug,” or a sad smile, would sigh— 

“« Seely bairns, ye can bring me nae new tidings, on they misfortu- 
nate parteeclars !” 

I had lost sight of the 42nd for some time when I fell in with the 
21st Fusileers, and, in the ranks, to my disagreeable surprise, recog- 
nized the unmistakeably peculiar frame of Neil M‘Allister. Unlike 
Sergeant Stewart, whose adoration of kilt, and Phillibeg, is elsewhere 
recorded, Neil had volunteered for the inconvenient novelties worne 
by Sassanaich soldiers, in order to conceal those hapless limbs. Alack, 
not even a pair of Cossacks will hide two feet, each two feet in length, 
and ugly in disproportion. I found, however, that Neil’s steady example 
had been of such service, among the men (some of them Irish) that he 
was greatly esteemed by his officers, and on the point of being pro- 
moted to the rank of Corporal; yet methought ‘‘ the harmless horror” 
looked more grim and rueful than before. I was curious to know 
why, for I have generally observed that persons who are either dis- 
torted, or in any way marked, so as to offend the eyes of others, are 
mercifully gifted with a stock of self-admiration, which more than 
reconciles them to their lot. John Wilkes was a personally vain gal- 
lant, while I have known men, and women too, who were positive 
models of incomparable and superlative perfection, yet who, like 
Dudu, never thought of their own looks at all, as far as the closest 
observer could guess, but walked about as if nothing had happened, 
nothing was the matter with them. Most of the world’s very few 
conscious ‘‘ villaine tétes’” are envious, morose, and despondent ; 
but Neil ‘‘ bore his faculties so meekly,” that, though he could not 
lend ‘‘ to blank deformity a grace,” he really interested one in spite of 
his looks. 

In one of my solitary rambles I fell in with him, or rather he stum- 
bled upon me; we were both off duty, he was herborising, and I said— 

‘Is it for the benefit of your own health that you are thus ‘ culling 
of simples,’ my friend ?” 

‘* Ech, yer honor,”’ he answered, saluting me, ‘‘ weel may I pit yon 
citation until yer heed; but I jalose if that drearie Doctor had be- 
longed to our Kirk, he wad na ha sauled a deleterious ingredient to 
he puir callant, Montague, just—” 
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‘So, youre a Shaksperian—but you nationally evaded my ques- 
tion, M‘Allister.”’ 

‘‘ No intentionally, Sir, it may be considered in twa lights, and 
replicated by yes, or by no; for I haud the exercise which these 
researches maks me seek as salutary to the health of ony man, but I 
dinna, Gudeness be blest! need the medicaments that these plants 
wad afford.” 

** Do you know much of Physick, then ?” I asked. 

‘* A wee, Sir, my feyther toiled and spared to place me with 
a ’Pothecary, and Surgeon—but”— 

He paused, and something like a blush hastily passed over his 
neatly fleshless plhysiognomy. 

But what?” | could not help demanding. 

“Hoot, Sir, why should I obtrude my humble duts upon you? 
though, thank the Lord, I’ve nae cause to shame, much as [ sorra in 
the truth.” 

Not for a Majority would I have presumed on my superior army 
rank to gratify my inquisitiveness, at the expense of this good soul’s 
feelings, for I suspected that no earthly friend possessed the power of 
ameliorating his annoyances. I did not speak, therefore, but my looks, 
I ns expressed what was passing in my mind, for Neil re- 
sumed— 

‘« If I’m mista’en, Mester Hell, Sir, ye wad na preceesely dislike to 
ken why a bodie with ae thing and a’ things to be gratefu for, should, 
at my age, be thus dowie, and wae-begane.”’ 

“ Indeed, M‘Allister, you do me justice—if it will rather relieve than 
pain you, tell me.” 

‘« That’s sune done then. At hame, Sir, that’s a bittock ayont 
Baughty, we war but my parents, mysel, an a young cousin, Kezia ; 
an braw was she as the dochter o’ Job, as dainty a doo as ony leddy, 
wia bright, pure saul, and a kindlie hairt; but—she had read o’ our 
forbears, Roderick, Fergus, Norman, Archibald, an ithers a’ brave, 
and a’ comely—waes me! Sir—as a bit laddie, I could na thole the 
Surgery line. The sight o’ bluid gard me greet, or war, gae affin a 
faint, and Kezia—while I luvit her like the light, taunted me as 
worricow, an a cooard, Sir—I was nigh wode, ran awa, an listed. 
The jeers o’ the men could little harm me after that, I served in 
Spain, and as it behovit me—mair and better ken that thanI. Though 
not wounded, I'd had an ague, and, on my return to England, got 
furlough, to see my kinsfolk—walk’d every fut o’ the way, and fund 
mysel mair an objac o’ dereesion ’till her than before. Sae, still in 
hopes to please her, I got exchanged into this Lowland regiment— 
have written, telling her that I hoped to rise, and be able to keep her 
cannily, if she wad accept a faithfu’, lang tried luv; but she gies me to 
underston, Sir, that she has no intent to wed wi ane who luks like a 
skaleton, broken on the wheel, wi the heed used as a lanthorn. 
That’s a’ my story, Sir, and eneuch too, if not o’er muckle, for re- 
flaction.” 

“The superficial huzzy!”’ cried I, ‘‘ let her bad taste be its own 
punishment, and let your reason, your pride, teach you to forget 
her.”’ 
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‘“* They—under releegion, Sir, do teach me to—forgie her, to do my 
duty, without complaint; but, gin ye had ever seen her, ye wad na 
talk of forgettin’ That’s no possible!” 

I would not insult M‘Allister by an offer of any silver, save a silver 
pencil-case which I had about me. He received it with the frankest 
courtesy, and soon again I was removed from his vicinity. 

One of our nights at New Orleans, with death around, and defeat 
before us, I saw, borne by me, a figure bathed in gore; the ashy 
attenuated features made me impulsively inquire— 

‘* Who’s that poor fellow ?” 

“Sergeant M‘Allister of the 2lst,” was the reply; ‘ mortally 
wounded, I fear, Sir.” 

I had no time then for sentimental reverie. 

It was my duty to collect the return of killed and wounded, of my 
own corps. I pass over who and what else I saw in the temporary hos- 
pital ; indeed, I have already related it ; but there, from above a horse- 
cloth, laid upon some straw, peered the bloodless, inanimate visage of 
the uncouth-looking Scot. I concluded that he had died, under some 
attempted operation, and would soon be removed, to be put under the 
earth. 

** Well, Neil M‘Allister,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ so end all your mortifica- 
tions, self-disgusts, and repinings. Should your jilt ever meet your 
Spirit she may find that more beautiful than the soul of many a hand- 
somer lover.” 

To my amazement the body’s eyes opened, and, in a clear, firm 
voice, he uttered— 

‘* I’m no deed yet, yer honor, as I hope ye’ll believe.” 

He even grinned at his own pleasantry, and to humour his mood, | 
answered— 

‘* Tnever did doubt your word, my worthy Mac, and see no reason 
why I should do so now; for though I had the word of others that you 
were killed, I think you are the best authority on that point.” 

‘* Ech, that’s capital, Sir! and I'll trust your words are those of a 
seer; for its just possible that my warst distresses may terminate, wi 
the loss o’ thae twa misleary terminations ’till my outward man. "Tis 
written, ‘if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off;’ but without my so 
doing my disgraces are baith amputated, whilemy precious hands are 
still able breed-winners. I’se be as gude a pen an’ ink man as afore ; 
stick me at a desk, and ye sall see. My claim ona pension is con- 
seederable; for I'll assure ye the stumps areas sair as if they had 
belanged to the maist elegant legs in the warld—but, thanks till my 
education, 1 am aware that the loss of even ae leg has a tendency 
607 ensue 

** Don’t talk, if you wish to recover. This is carrying fortitude into 
extremes,” interposed a Surgeon. 

I squeezed the hopeful, ready-witted, fore-thoughted, brave and re- 
signed Neil’s hand, and so we parted. 

In the hurry and disasters which followed, all I further knew of 
M‘Allister was, that he did not die. His tale’s catastrophe I learnt 
some twelve years subsequently, from a being, in every way, contrast- 
ing my dismembered Titan. 
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It was in Dundee that, run out of snuff, I applied at a Chymist’s to 
know if he added such article to his varied stores, Behind the counter 
sat a stout, florid, handsome man, with black curling hair, and laugh- 
ing eyes. In the parlour beyond, a pretty gudewife was laying the 
cloth for dinner, assisted by a fine boy, while a younger girl dandled a 
thriving infant, and seemed keeping in order another rosy brat, of 
epicene attire. As the sonsie tradesman folded up the High-dried, I 
saw the name of “ Neil M‘Allister” on the paper, and now knew that 
Kezia’s home was within a few miles of Dundee; therefore thought 
this might be some relation of the poor Sergeant’s. 

‘“« Pray, Sir,” said I, ‘* had you ever a cousin at Boughty ?” 

“« Ech, fine that, Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ ane o’ them is ben the hoose, 
wi the bairns.”’ 

‘‘ | meant a man, a namesake of yours, a brave soldier, who lost 
both his legs,” 

““ Oo, ey, an his hair to boot,” returned the Chymist, drily, ‘* by 
a brain fever, brought on through talking o’erfreely o’ his hopes, in 
spite o’ the Doctors—but it’s weel that nor legs nor locks ever grew 
again, Sir, for they were sad bars to his success in life. He does 
better wi wig and twa sticks.” 

“ He still lives, then, and is happier ?”’ 

‘* Fac as Deeth, Sir; your moderately plump, and high-coloured 
bodies are apt to rin to apoplexy, after sic a deprivation as merely put 
him ane way on a level wi his fallow creturs. He married Kezia, has 
a bonnie family, a gude business, and—Roderick, my mannie! rax me 
doon the canister o’ sneshin I brought hame fra the Havanna ; the wee 
bit left o’ yan will be mair acceptable than Scotch, to sic a judge as 
Maister Hell.” 

I stared ‘‘in amazement lost,” as my metamorphosed hero, taking 
his rather short crutches from behind his desk, placed them under 
what he termed his ‘ oxters,” and dexterously swung his ample trunk 
into the centre of the shop, at once to convince and to greet me, in a 
more befitting posture than sitting on his ‘‘ hunkers.”’ 

Kezia was called into council. She gazed, with admiring, respect- 
ful tenderness, on the large half of a man who was her better half, 
saying—- 

Xe Ye see, Sir, I was a thochtless, high hairted lassie, and could value 
neither his warth nor his luve; but the very proof o’ his valour was the 
cause o’ his gaining the ae ither quality I required, which was—come- 
liness; in baith senses noo he’s a pretty man, and, wi God's grace, I’se 
train oor birdies to repay him for a’ yet.” 

‘Ech, my woman,” concluded the blythe gudeman, ‘ ye’ve dune 
sae already.” 

How frequently since has this anecdote crossed my memory, to re- 
assure me that ‘‘ troubles are often blessings in disguise,’ and that 
a seem our losses, may cause our gains, like Neil M‘Allister’s 
egs. 


P. S. That the last few lines may not be misinterpreted, by those 
who know me not, I owe it to myself to state that the above slight 
aper was written nearly two years ago. 
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‘* JEUNE FILLE—ET JEUNE FLEUR.” 





ie ; BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ. 
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Pe Awake thee now ! 

$e ne We have a royal gift for thee, oh earth! 

ee Too bright to twine with leaves of stronger birth 


Long on the bough. 


Soon the quick chill 


Sf 

i, Of an unsparing winter struck this flower ; 

} |. It is love’s dark discomfort—beauty’s dower — 
ry That such can kill, 

i 

i And now we weep— 

Not that this dust hath lost its power to die ; 


Not that this heart hath changed mortality 
For such calm sleep ;— 
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But that we see 
Thy face, beloved, no more—nor hear thy call— 
We mourn the darkness of an old man’s hall 
Once bright with thee. 
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Yet stay the tide 
That mocks the glories of life’s dawning day—. 
Mourn we no longer for the passed-away : 
She hath not died. 


Softly we lay 
Our loved in death—yet not as death esteemed 
A gift to be returned—a pledge redeemed, 

In God’s own day. 


Ah, Mother sweet! 
Look, she comes smiling toward thy holy breast— 
Where care and sorrow dwell not: such calm rest 
For her is meet. 


Yet one brief hour, 
Then may we pass where this loved thing is gone— 
Unsoiled—unsinning—gentle heart—kind tone— 
Bright star—sweet flower ! 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS OF A NEW 
LEARNED SOCIETY. 


‘* Davy Jones, he broke his bones, 
Amongst the Cocks and Hens.’’ 
Nursery Rhyme. 


ENGLAND contains a variety of places quite unknown to the world, 
and which yet richly merit the critical discrimination of tourists. It 
is difficult to understand why this forgetfulness of certain spots should 
arise. One would almost suppose it is intentional. 

The village of Bobbington, on the north-eastern coast of the king- 
dom, is a locality that ought long since to have been made familiar to 
the public: Nothing can equal the shrimps; and the view of the sea 
is magnificent—all water and sky. An ungrateful world might say 
that the fault is wholly that of Bobbington, which chose to be built in 
the remote nook on which it stands; but I rather ascribe our igno- 
rance of its fortunes to the perverseness of travellers, who will take 
other roads. 

Bobbington might long have remained in the sleepy state of do- 
nothingness which villages, twenty miles from high-roads, seem to 
make a point of exhibiting. Year after year, there shone the same sun, 
on the same white walls, and the same moss-green palings. But an 
accidental circumstance has lately wholly changed the appearance of 
the place, and the character of the inhabitants. 

It is necessary to premise that these inhabitants differ, as a class, 
from the inhabitants of many other villages: Bobbington is fortunate 
in being mostly made up of persons who have as little to do as they 
can possibly desire : the greater part are possessed of small incomes, 
or small means of living; so that the vexations arising from worldly 
struggles are hardly known here. Old and young, walk about and 
talk, stroll here and stroll there, in the full enjoyment (from the which, 
the Fates preserve me) of that supposed state of happiness, the Nea- 
politan’s ‘* dolce far niente.” Nobody ever seemed to have anything 
very particular to do. 

One of the inhabitants (I won’t be personal; the less so, that giving 
the name, might expose me to unpleasant consequences,) one day 
took it in his head to have a certain London scientific Magazine sent 
down tohim. It came. Who would suppose that hence grew the dis- 
asters I am about to relate ? 

What there can be in science that is so attractive to some folks, I 
don’t know. No sooner had this periodical reached Bobbington, than 
the village became infected. The book went the round of the place. 


Science was instantly the order of the day. The Magazine was voted 
to be continued; and every body began talking hard words. 

A portion of this Magazine unfortunately gave a history of foreign 
doings; and the inhabitants of Bobbington were thus made acquainted 
with the formation of a scientific body in some continental town, no 
one had ever heard of before,—Monteux I think it was called. It 
appeared that Monteux already possessed eight scientific societies that 
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had been working wonders. Coins had been discovered—ruins trace d 
out—inscriptions explained—theories developed—mystifications un- 
mystified—all to the very, great information and glorification of the 
inhabitants, though the world had not yet acknowledged the obliga- 
tion. Not content with so many claims to renown, Monteux had 
just established a ninth scientific body, that was to outdo all the rest. 
Bobbington caught the infection. Why should it not be scientific 
too? ‘** What for no?” as the Scotchman says. A meeting of the in- 
habitants was called. The matter was taken into consideration, And 
Bobbington constituted itself a scientific body by a majority of eleven 
votes. 

The thing was done. It only remained to determine the branch of 
science that should be first taken up. Every path was open. A sub- 
sequent mecting decided this point; as well as the choice of a Presi- 
deut and Secretary. Ornithology was the science selected: why, I 
can’t tell: but so it was. The officers I shall refrain from naming, 
for reasons that will presently be painfully obvious. 

The ‘ Ornithological Society of Bobbington” got on very well for 
some time. The President was possessed of an extensive family of 
chickens—one must have a beginning ;—and he persuaded the Secre- 
tary, and the Secretary persuaded the Members, to turn their energies 
to the amelioration—no, that is not the word—the improvement, the 
plumpification, as it were, of the race of domestic fowls. A society 
without an object, is obviously an absurdity: the Members thought 
so: and all began to experimentalize on the best modes of calling 
into existence an improved breed of cocks and hens. The President 
was provided with funds for the current expenses of the common stock : 
and the Secretary kept an accurate register of the births and casual- 
ties; open at all times to the inspection of the curious, though no- 
body was ever observed to apply. Presents of variously coloured 
bipeds, some on long legs, and some on short legs, came pouring in 
from the neighbouring localities ; all of which were duly notified by 
the Secretary to the Members, as ‘‘ valuable additions to the collec- 
tion.” Things were going on so well, that somebody suggested the 
propriety of beginning a stuffed collection; but the project did not 
hold good, through the refusal to die, of the required specimens. 

All at once, this peaceful state of things was broken up. The Presi- 
dent—a very respectable elderly gentleman—and the Secretary—who 
had taken a deal of pains in the formation of the Society—became impli- 
cated in a suspicious affair. One of the finest and plumpest hens of 
the whole collection—a hen just grown into womanhood, and as yet 
only guilty of one small family—disappeared. Who had taken her? 
She had been seen one evening strutting about under the protection 
of a male bird, who had lately been paying her particular attention ; 
and the next morning, she was not to be found. Her evasion, or abs- 
traction, or abduction, was but too apparent. The President was ap- 
plied to; and he courteously answered all inquiries that ‘‘ he did not 
know.” This loss might have been considered accidental, but that the 


very next week another fine fowl disappeared. The week after that, 
another. The next week, three went. The matter now became too 
serious to be blinked any longer, A very strict investigation was in- 
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stituted ; and the result of the inquiry, I lament to say, proved, that 
the President had been having a hot lunch every now and then, at 
the expense of the Society. It further appeared that the Secretary 
had knowingly participated in this inroad upon the collection. 

Of course, an extraordinary meeting of the Members was forthwith 
convened, The chair was taken. One indignant gentleman detailed, 
in glowing language, the peculatory proceedings of the President and 
. Secretary. The meeting, having heard the accusation, trusted that 
the Officials would vouchsafe an explanation. It was given. Will it 
] be believed, that so far from denying the matter, a justification was 
attempted ? The President and Secretary stoutly contended that they 
f were, in truth, merely carrying out the purposes of the Society : that 
they had been only ascertaining the comparative merits of various sorts 
of food given to the departed animals: and that these occasional ex- 
| periments were necessary, in order to know if the Society were making 
any progress. They further wound up their defence, by throwing out 

strong hints that if censures were moved, they should consider them- 
selves justified in vacating their offices; and in pointing out one or 
; two gentlemen, then present at the meeting, who were less guiltless 
than might be supposed. This unhandsome threat acted as a mo- 
mentary damper: nobody knew who was going to be accused. (It 
) had been previously nearly satisfactorily ascertained that some mem- 
bers had been making anxious inquiries as to the possibility of pro- 
curing truffles; and hinting that a fowl stuffed with these, was a 
delicious dish.) But the first shock over, this attempt at intimidation 
on the part of the President and Secretary, was valiantly met by the 
same indignant gentleman who had opened the meeting. He spoke 
again: It was aspeech. At the conclusion of his address, public 
indignation blazed out in a terrific burst. The President’s chair was 
| knocked over, himself in it; and the Secretary was pulled on the table 
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and held by the legs. Two or three persons (supposed to be the guilty / Pre e . 
members) interfered. The cry of ‘¢’Turn them out!” was heard. Inj 2 
a few minutes, there was a general talk of adopting violent measures 
with somebody or anybody: Every body conceived himself injured ;} ... 
and the meeting terminated its proceedings by an universal uproar,’ ¢ 
which enabled the Members to come to a conclusion so far satisfactory, | \= 
that it concluded nothing. 

The result of this private destruction of public property has been 
very serious. It is painful to relate the fact, but confidence has been 
wholly destroyed. Bobbington is no longer what it was. One mat- 
ter has led to another. Meetings have been got up. Speakers have 
spoken. The losing party has memorialized the County Member, 
who has promised to move for papers: and a fearful exposé is expected 
in the House. 

This comes of encouraging Science. Let the President of the Royal 
Society look to it. 
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TO A FAIR POET, WHO WROTE LIGHTLY OF THE 
PANTHEON, 


BY THE LATE ISABEL HILL. 


No, never with familiar sneer by lip like thine be met 
The records of Olympus, those histories divine, 
Their Temples may be ruinous, dark, chill, abandon’d, yet 
Within the brain of every Bard should glow a Heathen shrine. 
The sacred fount of Helicon may choak with weeds and dust, 
The Minstrel’s tear should seem e’en now, a sparkle from its rill; 
In Auguries and Oracles the Virgin heart may trust, 
Latona’s twins claim service from Sybils, Vestals, still. 
Nay, had I ne’er been told of such, all Nature would suggest 
Thoughts of gay, tender Spirits, and Agencies of might, 
Imagination would have raised Parnassus, in my breast, 
And peopled every rural scene with consciousness of Light : 
Embodied every Virtue, each Passion lent a frame, 
Given lips to bashful Echo’s voice, and made the flow’rets eyes. 
I must have deck’d with Attributes all creatures worthy fame, 
In babbling brooks have heard Nymph-words, in rustling leaves 
Nymph-sighs. 
Come with me, Maiden! There are Fanes where such are honour’d 
now ; ; 
Phidias and Titian, their High Priests, each heads a laurell’d band, 
Unveiling looks whose glories with awe my senses bow, 
And shapes of Immortality, the graceful and the grand. 
Qh, solemn is the homage due to Capitoline Jove, 
The Father and the Guardian, enthroned above the stars, 
The Thunderer, or Jupiter of old Dodona’s grove, 
And stirring to the heart’s best blood the fiery frown of Mars, 
Sweet Hebe’s blush hidd’n symmetries with tempting morals teem, 
The jealous Juno’s dreaded, e’en with Iris at her side, 
The Sister-Nine, who feed their souls at Pallas’ blue-orb’d beam, 
The blyther Three, who zone our Queen, fresh risen from Ocean’s 
tide. 
Then all her formidable train, who mock’d Calypso’s care, 
Inspired to acts heroic, philosophy o’erthrew, 
These should be hail’d with wondering love, with sacrifice and pray’r, 
Is not their influence felt to-day, as when the world was new ? 
Great is the Huntress, Crescent-hair’d, who doomed Acteon’s death, 
As Hecat’, as Lucina great, in Heaven, on Earth, in Hell; 
And great the God who chastely warm’d her white brow with his breath, 
That in her arms imparadised one sleeping swain might dwell. 
Magnus Apollo! Phoebus too, consuming bounteous Lord 
Of Light, and all its children hues, of Melody, of Health, 
One leaflet from his hurnish’d curls! to merit such reward 
We must hail our King with joy’s proud hymns, not kneel to him 
hy stealth. 
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Neptune, with locks a his fair and nursing wife, 
Their Tritons, their coy Maidens, their lacker tailed steeds, 
Their shell-trumps, and their coral-beds with mysteries are rife, 
And Fables, prompting Reverie to Reason-hallow’d deeds. 

In meek and guileless majesty Alcides deigns repose ; 
Invoke him, all ye servants, tann’d Pomona—Ceres—own ! 
Or Halcyon watching mariners, when angry Boreas blows, 
Or youths who ‘* lo Hymenee” sing in bold pious tone ! 
Redoubtable is Bacchus, with deep voluptuous smile, 
And all the wild grotesque transform’d who herd with Circe’s Son ; 
The Cyclops, who wrong’d Vulcan’s sad and sullen mood beguile, 
The Satyr slaves of mighty Pan claim tributes every one! 
All were emblems of what we adore, faint types of perfect truth, 
And brilliant Enigmas, solved by their own deathless rays, 
The fond and frank idolatry of Wisdom in her youth, 
Which sacrilegious worldlings now deny its meed of praise. 
But—jest not with once potent names, Thou Poet, warm and true, 
Spurn not a fallen Altar, where Heroes, Sages knelt, 
Its worshippers were living Souls, the worshippéd lived, too, 
For some reality is lent to all that’s deeply felt. 
Fabricius, and Lucretia, and Cymon called onthese, 
Tully, and Numa, Brutus’ twain, Ovid, Anakreon, 
Homer, and Virgil, Horace too, the Plinies, all one sees 
Of good and great, in ancient lore sprung from the creed that’s gone. 
Beauteous was its ideal Heaven, and Jenient the doom 
Of wand’ring memory-haunted, upon the Shadowy shore; 
If ‘endless tortures” be more just than temporary gloom,— 
Tho’ in our pure Elysium the Senses charm no more, 
Tho’ Reason, with pleased Duty, One Deity believe, 
An idle hour we'll give the Mythologie ‘‘ fair humane.” 
Draw from its Fictions welcome facts, that scarcely can deceive, 
Nor, ever, by an ingrate laugh, these Grecian taies profane. 
Revere them, and the Fairy Faith of every age and land, 
Lest when in Christian Paradise, thou seek’st some Master Mind, 
Milton or Shakspeare should reject e’en thy Lyre- waking hand, 
And say ‘* No Sister e’er was so incredulous, unkind ; 
Go, Penitent, make Peace with all Rome’s constellated men ! 
In mocking even forest-elves thou didst, indeed, blaspheme ! 
All sordid cares are vapours false of yonder earthy den, 
Look up! and-see how heavenly true is Fancy’s gorgeous dream !”’ 
To Honour’s Superstitions, sweet Songstress, turn and cling ! 
Do not, ’mid Girlhood’s ringlets, wear sneers so mundane-sage, 
But simply love each lovely, each high inspiring thing,— 
So wooed in youth, believe me, They will haunt and charm thine 
age! 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CRITIC IN PARLIAMENT, &c. 


THERE cannot be a doubt that the highest intellectual gratification 
which can be enjoyed in this country—may we not say, the world ?— 
is the witnessing a great debate in the Imperial Legislature of Great 
Britain. All who have had the felicity of experiencing this treat 
will fully appreciate our feelings respecting it: those who have not, 
will probably have no difficulty in understanding them to a consider- 
able degree. The interest which by a kind of instinct men take in 
contests of any description, is heightened in this case by the sense of 
something like an individual concern in the issue; at all events, by 
the sympathy of fellow feeling which we entertain towards one side or 
the other, it is raised to a most intense excitement; while the skill of 
argument affords splendid studies for our intellect, and all the charms 
of oratory are stimulating our delighted imagination, as the cham- 
pions of political parties mingle in the struggle with an energy and 
fire which excite in us emotions, such as animated the spectators of 
some knightly contest in the age of chivalry: the magic of eloquence 
‘* stirring our hearts” as with the trumpet sounds of war, and amid the 
thunders of party cheering, rousing the enthusiasm almost of a battle 
field. 

The emotions excited by the first debate we witnessed are indeed 
somewhat sobered by a succession of them. The fevered fervour sub- 
sides, on a repetition of the spectacle, into feelings more subdued; our 
admiration, however, becomes more discriminating ; gaining in judg- 
ment what it loses in violence; and thus we learn to discern the 
sources of our excitement, to detect the false eloquence, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the true: a distinction this, which experience alone 
can teach us well to draw :—the eloquence which is solid never ioses 
its power over our minds, but, (as is the case in all the fine arts,—all 
the poetries,) exhibits more of its strength as it is more thoroughly 
examined; while the factitious charms fade away as they are scru- 
tinized. 

Great debates, however, do not occur every day: and those who 
constantly attend the Houses have intervening periods of compara- 
tively dreary dulness. Opportunities for reflection and observation 
thus occur, in intervals of ordinary insipidity—during which, a great 
deal naturally presents itself to the mind as to the species, the attri- 
butes, and the influence, of parliamentary oratory. 

It is impossible to be long in the Houses without observing how 
representative both are :—constitutionally in the Lower, but not much 
less practically so, inthe Upper, House. By their being representative 
we mean, that there are to be found in each most striking specimens of 
all the classes in the nation—impersonations, as it were, of the dif- 
ferent varieties in national character. There is something in appear- 
ance—in manner—in everything—strongly distinguishing the country 
gentlemen from the legal members—the aristocratic scions from the 
practised statesmen—the officers of the ‘** services” from the manu- 
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facturing or mercantile ‘‘ capitalists.” These are distinctions broad 
and striking enough to obtain the notice of even a casual and 
superficial spectator. There are differences, more nice, but quite as 
characteristic, marking other species of variance; and sometimes 
these are rendered more striking from their singularity. Thus it 
was more from a sort of appearance of natural appropriateness, than 
anything of actual appointment, that Sir Robert Inglis became re- 
cognized as the representative of the English Church in the House of 
Commons: something calm, collected, clerical, marked him as a 
fitting advocate of incumbents: and so in the case of Mr. Wakley ; 
it is impossible not to see in him the radicalism of England, with all 
the straight, coarse, common sense, all the broad humour, and some- 
what of the straightforward manliness characteristic of our lower 
classes. So again with Serjeant Talfourd, who, when he was in the 
House (and there is not a man there who does not regret his absence), 
seemed, with his glowing, yet chastened eloquence—the worthy ad- 
vocate of the rights of such as Worpswortns. And in the Lords, 
it is not possible to overlook the great variety of opinions, feelings 
and characters which are strikingly personified. [t cannot be other- 
wise (and this, by-the-by, is susceptible of a_politico-philosophi- 
cal application rather important) in a country like this; where even 
the aristocracy become, by the freedom of our usages, popularized 
into a close assimilation with the numerous diversities of national 
character. And the importance ought not to be underrated, of that 
custom which raises to the dignities of the peerage, men who, in the 
profession of the law, have acquired high fame along with high fortune; 
for those who have thus risen, in a course so closely connected with 
the practical part of life, and presenting such a wide range of expe- 
rience in every grade and class of society, bring into the House a great 
knowledge of their fellow-countrymen, highly valuable in its influence 
on the deliberations of an aristocratic assembly. 

One is inevitably led to contrast the characters of the two Houses, 
as exhibited in the spirit and manner of their debatings; and certainly 
we are constrained to say, that though (as might be expected from the 
greater range of business and the larger number of members) the 
Lower House presents more variety of oratorical exhibition—the 
House of Peers displays, in its discussions, more of senatorial gravity 
and legislative dignity. There is no oratory among the Peers—save 
in Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst; and it might be deemed, by a 
careless observer, that there was no power of oratory. Far otherwise 
is the fact: the nature of an aristocratic assembly—separating it from 
the impulses which act on a popular assembly, precludes it from those 
stimulants of oratorship; but, on any occasion, calculated to elicit 
more than ordinary debate, there never fails to be exhibited, in the 
House of Lords, a degree of talent and of power which is surprising, 
when compared with the paucity of opportunities for its exercise. In 
the Upper House, speaking is never (except in the case of Lord 
sate: ire extended beyond the real purposes of business-like discus- 


sion; as the Peers are above the popularity-seeking which is unavoid- 
ably the source of ‘‘ much speaking ” in the Lower House. To sum up 
shortly : in the Lords, where business is the object of speaking, there 
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is more of senatorship than oratory :—in the Commons, where speak- 
ing is too much the business, there is more of oratorship. As to states- 
manship, there is more of general ability for it in the Lords: there is 
(naturally) more of practice of it in the Commons. 

There is much more equality of ability in the Lords than in the 
Commons, i. e. there are infinitely more of good speakers in the Lords 
(though the preponderance of first-rate speakers is in the Commons): 
—this is a striking but not an unaccountable fact. It is undeniable 
that, as a whole, the Upper House is of a far higher character in point 
of education, than the Lower. For the last ten years the House of 
Commons has been largely composed from men of very inferior edu- 
cation—and, in a great many cases, of no education at all. This is, 
probably, in some degree, the natural—and it may not, to a certain 
extent, be altogether the injurious—result of a popular representation. 
But the fact is indisputable—that while there are in the House of 
Commons a great proportion of men who cannot speak with effect—a 
considerable number who cannot speak with propriety—there are 
very few, in the Lords, who cannot speak wedi. One circumstance is 
especially remarkable : there is hardly ever seen, in the Upper House, 
anything of that nervous apprehensiveness or fevered excitement which 
often ruins men, in the Commons, on their first appearances :—and one 
reason for this is, that there is among the Peers, as a body, a far 
higher standard of courtesy and good breeding—the consciousness of 
which operates encouragingly on the most inexperienced speakers. 

It is striking what a marked inequality there is as regards power of 
speaking among the Commons: it is remarkable what a very smail 
proportion of orators there are—and what a wide distance there seems 
to be between these and all the rest. There are not above three or 
four men on each side of really first-rate power—their influence ex- 
hibits itself strikingly to a mere casual spectator,—they are men, who, 
whenever they speak, and whatever they say—fix the'interest of the 
House; command the attention of foes, and eiicit the admiration of 
friends. These men are, Sir R. Peel, (we will name them in the order 
of our estimation as orators,) Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Sir J. 
Graham, Mr. Macaulay, Sir W. Follett, Sir J. Hobhouse. We may 
add, for the rare occasions of his appearance—Mr. Sheil; and, for 
his rapid and rising talent, Mr. Gladstone. We expressly stated that 
we spoke of orators—among whom Lord John Russell, despite his 
acknowledged influence as the head of a@ party—or such men as Mr. 
Goulburn—who possess great abilities—cannot be numbered ; and 
among whom we consider Sir J. Hobhouse as hurdly worthy of even 
an inferior place. There are a few speakers who are what, in common 
parlance, may be termed second-rate, but who are, in fact, at a much 
greater distance from such as we have named: men who speak with 
great power or happy felicity, as compared with the general body— 
but who are’ utterly destitute of the commanding attributes of aught 
like oratorship. Among these, Mr. Goulburn, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr. 
Wakley, may be reckoned among the moderately powerful—Mr. C. 
Buller, Mr. Ward, Mr. M. Gibson, among the tolerably felicitous. 

Now the thought inevitably presents itself—how are all the rest— 
the immense majority—the 600, at least, out of the 658—how are 
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they disposed of ? They may be classified, and described : they con- 
sist of men who care not to speak, though they can ; of men who neither 
care nor can—and of men who are always trying to speak and 
cannot. 

It is necessary here to introduce something like a definition. It is 
not of course to be understood, that when we speak of a great majority 
in the House as unable to speak, we mean their inability to speak 
with correctness—we imply by the word ‘* speaking,”’ that which is 
calculated to attract any attention, to make any impression, or awaken 
any interest. 

Well, then, for the first class of non-speakers, ‘‘ nobodies,” as they 
may be familiarly termed by those who constantly frequent the House — 
they include a large proportion of the country gentlemen, and of the 
mercantile members—men who can speak with good sense, and fre- 
quently with something of effect—if they have a decided odject in 
speaking ; but who have not sufficient liking for such displays, to fall 
into the habit which alone gives perfect readiness. 

Then there are those who care not ever to speak, and who could 
not if they would,—not so large a class this as the other, composed 
almost entirely of country gentlemen—a class of all others least in- 
clined to display of speaking—and least inclined to attempt what they 
cannot; indeed, the class is probably much smaller even than is 
imagined, for it cannot be known how a man speaks who never speaks ; 
and it can hardly be believed that men of the education which country 
gentlemen now-a-days invariably possess—can be destitute of the power 
of tolerable speaking ; we are ourselves satisfied that this class is 
a very small one, and it may generally be considered that those 
who speak not, are silent more from modesty, or good sense, than 
inability. That there are men who cannot speak in the House, 
indeed, is undeniable (there are one or two in the Lords), for some of 
them have tried and failed. 

When we just consider what are the motives to parliamentary speaking, 
we'shall see both how natural it is that the constant speakers should 
be few—and how natural it is that the habitual non-speakers should 
be of the class they generally belong to. 

A man must either speak because he knows he can influence the 
House—or because he thinks his constituents would wish him to speak, 
or because he likes to speak. 

The first class, it is plain, must be a very small one, and it consists 
mainly of the orators, although there are some men who, from 
knowledge, experience and their position in a party, are sure of being 
heard with attention, though not exciting that which perhaps is the 
best test of real oratorship—admiration combined with interest. 

The second class speak from a motive generally conscientious and 
laudable ; but as few men of sense think their duty to their constitu- 
ents requires them to take part in every debate, the number is limited, 
—and those who are not men of sense, are included in the third class 
—the men who speak because they like to speak, that is, who fire 
in the pleasure they experience in speaking. 

This is a class almost entirely the same with the third class of our 
first and main division of speakers—the men who are always speaking, 
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yet never speak well,—a numerous class, certainly, as compared 
with the real orators,—but we are happy for the credit of the House 
to say, a very limited number relatively to the general body of mem- 
bers. The cause of their speaking is single and simple vanity: the 
causes of their bad speaking are manifold. 

Touching the cause of that cause, VANITY, we must say a word. 
It is to be found in the press. The publication of reports of speeches 
presents the most injurious stimulus to the vanity of that large class, 
the men of little minds, but big hopes—from whom our “ much 
speaking,” is to be traced whether in Parliament, or throughout the 
various fields of public display, down to the parish vestry, or the radical 
meeting. The public have no idea of the stimulating effect which 
the hope of seeing, in all the pomp and pride of glorious print, the 
potent declamation—exercises on a certain class of men. 

Now it is a striking circumstance, that these men are, with scarcely 
a solitary exception, ‘liberals; and it is an equally striking fact, 
that they are almost always just the men least qualified and least en- 
titled to speak. We protest that we state these facts from personal 
observation and experience, without any wish whatever to throw dis- 
credit on a party: it may or may not be a favourable and useful 
feature in the character of a party—this tendency to communicative- 
ness :—the truth, at all events, is as we have stated, from the high 
arena of Parliament to the lowest field of parochial dispute. 

It may be worth while to deduce hence the characteristic distin- 
guishing each party. The Liberals evidently entertain the notion that 
discussion is the most favourable to the eliciting of truth ;—the Con- 
servatives are rather inclined to deliberation. It is unnecessary to 
point out the distinction, or to show that there may be discussion 
without deliberation. The idea is suggested, that the heat of public 
discussion is less likely to mature truth, than to expose error; and 
that both these objects—assuredly the former—may be better attained 
by personal deliberation, than by exciting debates; though, of course, 
the union of the deliberative and the debative is best fitted for the 
purposes of free legislation. 

Beyond all doubt there would not be half the public speaking there, 
were it not for the Liberals :—to whom, and not to the more reflective 
Conservatives, are to be attributed many of the “ cataracts of decla- 
mation thund’ring on,”’ or the ‘‘ rills of oily rhetoric meand’ring along.” 
The reason of this difference in the tendency of the parties may natu- 
rally enough be traced to the prevailing characters ;—that of the one 
being to alter—that of the other to preserve ; the principle of the 
one being progression—of the other permanency. 

We go on to remark upon the characteristics and the requisites, of 
good and of bad speaking. 

The examination of those who fail in public speaking exhibits in a 
much stronger light the variety of qualifications required for first-rate 
oratory, than the examination of those who succeed: in the latter 
case they are combinéd—in the former, they are separated. The per- 
fection of a first-rate orator it is difficult to analyse into its constituent 
elements ; while the deficiencies of an inferior speaker are displayed 
by the sense of imperfection. Alluding first to bad oratory—it is 
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strange sometimes, how apparently slight adifference separates the supe- 
rior speaker immeasurably above all who would seem to approach him in 
qualifications, while failing in achievements. And often this difference 
of talent is so small, that it is but by comparison it is discerned: the 
best idea of oratorical requisites being derived from the contrast of the 
first-rate to the inferior, There are many men in the House, who in 
general ability—in judgment—in taste—in attributes of mind—in qua- 
lities of person—are fully equal to the most surpassing orators. Yet 
they are no orators. This may seem passing strange; but on reflection 
will appear quite consistent with reason and with probability. So in all 
the fine arts—and eloquence of course is one—from their very nature 
excellence is attained more by genius than talent—by the fine feelings 
of intuitive perception rather than by acquired ability. No man can 
learn to be a poet or an orator unless he possess the instinctive feeling 
for the noble and the beautiful—the impressive and the expressive. In 
all these ‘* fine arts” —the pervading element is poetry—of which the 
essence is soul. Hence it is not unaccountable, but unavoidable, 
that men possessing the highest acqguirements of which human nature 
is susceptible, should be devoid of excellence in any of these ‘‘ arts "— 
if they have not the inspiration of Genius. ll this is seen in any de- 
bate; one man rises, who is known to possess every accomplishment 
that can be acquired, and who is seen to possess much of the attributes 
which are Nature’s, yet his speech is a dead failure. You are some- 
what puzzled by this, and perplexed as to the cause. You see—you 
feel—the failure: but it is not so easy to divine at first sight the 
cause : what is wanted, or what is fatal. 

In some cases, undeniably, you perceive counteracting defects. 
You see pedantry, which is certain to be fatal; or coldness, which is 
death to aught like oratory; but generally it is a something vague, 
indefinable, but quite sensible deficiency. ‘‘The body is there, but 
where the sou/ ?”—and that is all you can say upon it. 

It is not, let it be borne in mind, physical defects that can ever, of 
themselves, destroy oratory: the fire of genius overpowers—illumines 
—irradiates every such obstacle: Demosthenes is*an instance the 
most ancient and most striking: but in modern times we have had 
our Mackintosh in Parliament, who, like Robert Hall in the Pulpit, 
never showed the “action, or utterance, or gift of speech,” of an 
orator, till the warmth of that inspiration which genius supplied, had 
moved him: and then! 

It is not an unremarkable fact, that we have only one instance in 
Parliament of anything like physical qualities calculated to obstruct 
oratorship—in the case of Mr. Sheil,* whose voice positively screeches ; 
yet he is, undeniably, the most thrilling orator in either House : 
genius inspires those harsh tones—makes them music; or gives them 
the power as electrical, as the fire of the lightning ! We may mention, 
however, Lord Plunket as an instance of the weakness arising from 
age, (we shall soon, we fear, have to notice a similar weakness, but 
with a similar triumph over it, in Lord Lyndhurst: what fine ages 








* We might mention one or two others, but as they never attempted oratory— 
why these peculiarities cannot be called obstructions. 
VOL, XCV, BB 
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these senators reach—not to falter in oratory till pust seventy!) just 
visible in a certain tremulousness of tone, but conquered by the might 
of mind and warmth of heart within, elevated into impressive energy. 

But now, in a first-rate orator, you see a glorious combination, 
every quality of mind, every attribute of person, calculated to impress 
and to inspire; ‘‘ rare in their separate excellence ; far more wonder- 
ful in their union.” Why, you might hold in your hand (we defy you 
to carry in your head) even the prosy prescriptions of ancient oratory- 
makers—or describers rather; for no rules will ever make an orator. 
How interminable their definitions of an orator’s requisites! Let us 
glance over a few of Cicero’s: he treats ‘‘ De Inventione; de Divi- 
sione;' de Elocutione; de Memoria:” these are grand divisions 
only. Listen to some of the subordinate heads :—‘‘ De Exordio; 
de Narratione; de Confutatione :”’ but the subdivisions are innume- 
rable :—‘‘ Compositio ; Contentio; Exclamatio; Interrogatio; Ratio- 
cinatio; Sententia; Continuatio; Subjectio; Gradatio; Definitio; 
Transitio ; Correctio ; Occupatio; Disjunctio; Conjunctio; Adjunctio ; 
Conduplicatio; Interpretatio; Commutatio; Permissio; Dubitatio ; 
Expeditio; Dissolutio; Conclusio; Nominatio; Pronominatio; De- 
nominatio; Transgressio; Circuitio; Superlatio; Intellectio; Abusio ; 
Descriptio ; Diminutio; Contentio; Similitudo; Confirmatio; De- 
monstratio :”” we have not half exhausted them, but fancy every reader 
calling out “‘ Hold! enough!” The list (marvellous to say !) includes 
‘* Brevitas.”” Now in all this, there is no doubt tHe Ciceronian am- 
plification, with a great deal of Ciceronian vanity. Nothing is more 
natural than for a vain man, treating of his art, to endeavour to en- 
hance its importance by interminable and elaborate enumerations of 
high sounding requisites. Still, there is no one who has read any 
of Cicero’s great orations without perceiving in them all the in- 
numerable ingredients in Cicero’s dissertation on Oratory. Only, 
had not fire animated and discretion governed the Ciceronian ampli- 
fication, all his elaboration of rules would have aggravated his failure, 
and not have contributed to his success. So in like manner, take 
any great speech’of any great living orator, and you will find, on care- 
ful examination, the exemplification of every one of Cicero’s multitudi- 
nous requirements. There will be the Exordium—appropriate and 
awakening ; the Divisio—lucid, comprehensive and correct; the In- 
ventio—a fertility of argument, or illustration; the Elocutio—fecility 
and felicity of delivery ; Memoria—an accurate recollection of facts 
and circumstances: Ratiocinatio—the reasoning, skilful in solidity 
or subtlety; Sententia—the statesmanlike sagacity ; Subjectio—the 
clear laying open of a case; Gradatio—a sure, steady progression : 
and so on we might go, ad infinitum, with plenty of the Transitio— 
the Exclamatio !—the Abusio, and “ all that sort of thing.” 

But all these things would only make the shell—the skeleton, of 
oratory—unillumined, unwarmed, unvivified by the life of Soul. And 
even that will not be sufficient: there is another attribute, without 
which even this rare union of Soul with variety of powers will not consti- 
tute the orator—and that attribute is judgment : in the absence of which 
genius is as a ship without a compass, thrown about by every gust 
of impulse, and dashed ever and anon on to the rock of the ludicrous : 
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once upon which, inspiration, the most surpassing, will be no preser- 
vative against utter, irretrievable ruin. It is marvellous, (and perilous, 
too,) how near—how very near, genius, in its highest flights, most 
commonly is to that dreadful danger-——the ludicrous: truly in oratory 
there is but one step—nay, one shade—between the sublime and the 
ridiculous : and only judgment—perpetually, imperceptibly, perhaps, 
exerted—preserves our greatest orators from the peril. No doubt 
there is in the inspiration of genius something of instinctive or intuitive 
perception of what is good : and the light of its own fire will often un- 
erringly guide ; but still that fire is frequently a fitful one, and the 
‘* clear, shining light” of judgment is the safest, surest illumination. 
The lack of discretion is often the one fearful, fatal defect which ruins 
what might have been oratory. 

We have hitherto been speaking, however, rather of requisites for 
oratory, than of the thing itself. And there is yet something to be 
superadded, even to all we have described, ere the great orator is com- 
plete. It is not enough to have the qualifications. They must be 
exercised; and not only exercised, but tried, and severely tried : 
they must pass through many a hard ordeal: practice alone can give 
the “freedom, and fluency ;” though nature may give the fervency 
of words, and acquired may be the ‘‘ depth, strength, and range of 
thought.” Nor is it sufficient for a man to be a good orator; he must 
be the orator of his audience: he must have a mastery over them: 
he should hold them in command : he should possess a thorough in- 
sight into their feelings : he must not only know how to play passing 
well—but know what chords to touch—and when to touch them, too. 

These are the most difficult attainments of parliamentary orators, 
and require a long initiation in, a long acquaintance with, a long ex- 
perience of, and practice on, the disposition and temper of the parlia- 
mentary audience, so as to be able instinctively to catch the right 
“vein,” seize the right topics, hit the right points, to touch the right 
strings, and make them “‘ vibrate excellent music.” Admirably is all 
this effected by our great orators, who never fail to display the most 
perfect command over their party at all times, and often over the 
House. 

This was in all ages an essential art; but is now a far more difficult 
one, if not more necessary. In the days of old, men formed greater 
masses—the features were broader, and easier to catch, though re- 
quiring, no doubt, bolder pencils ; the strings were fewer, but, question- 
less, required to be touched with the mightier hand of more gigantic 
genius, than in these modern days, when it is, after all, more skill than 
power—more judgment than genius—that is required to steer a suc- 
cessful course amidst the innumerable shallows of our complicated 
system of “‘ parties” and ‘‘ interests.” . An orator who had to “‘ wield 
at will the fierce democracies ” of ancient times, had, perhaps, only a 
limited field before him for the rivalry of conflicting opinions or preju- 
dices; he spoke to a mighty mass imbued with impressions of much 
greater harmony than those which divide into unnumbered sections a 
parliamentary audience at this advanced era, when pelitics have 
become more of a science, and policy more of an art—when a minis- 


ter has to address the representatives of a hundred different classes, 
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interests, and parties, however they may be ranged apparently under 
the two great divisions of ‘‘ ministerial” and ‘‘ opposition.” That 
orator is the most successful who has the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secret springs cf these sectional divisions, and can 
refer them to common principles, over which he retains a mastery : 
who can steer his course amid the shallows and the sands of our 
present complicated and widely-ramified policy, with least of injury or 
offence to the countless ‘‘ interests” he must touch in his way; and 
can make the strongest appeals to the governing feelings, opinions, or 
prejudices, which are most common to those whom he wishes to move 
—rising a little above—not running counter to, the thousand under- 
currents, which guide men in separate classes. So important is this 
art, that even without the attributes of oratorship, it suffices in ordi- 
nary times to lead a Ministry ; as in the case of Lord J. Russell. But 
at great crises, when principles of larger power, or a policy of mightier 
grasp than ordinary are involved, the union with this art of skilful 
and stirring oratory is imperatively demanded, as in the case of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

It would, indeed, be a poor idea of an orator to consider him merely 
as possessing surpassing power or skillin speaking. Far higher and 
larger qualities are demanded in these days for a commanding oratorship. 
There must be a range of knowledge, giving a comprehensive, yet 
accurate, insight into all the practical parts of life: there must be an 
experienced intimacy with all the departments of our administrative 
Government ; a great acquaintance with national and international law, 
usages, and customs; a ready power of mastery over financial calcu- 
lations: in short, a man must be a good statesman, ere he can be a 
first-rate ORATOR. 

Having thus elevated our conception of the commanding orator to 
this—not exaggerated—but imposing height, we really might limit our 
enumeration of great parliamentary orators yet more than even we did 
at the outset; and short as was that list, we should reduce it, perhaps, 
to Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Sir J. Graham: we 
add, with great doubt, Mr. Macaulay ; because we know him to be far 
too much of a rhetorician to have great statesmanlike powers of ora- 
tory: and if we add not Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Follett, it is only 
because the former ‘has not had quite experience enough, and that the 
latter is necessarily too much engrossed in professional duties; though 
both possess the requisite powers, and the first-named will assuredly, 
ere long, be fully entitled to an enumeration (if he be not, indeed, now) 
among England’s Statesmen-orators 

Lord Howick is an instance of the experienced knowledge, the 
comprehensive views, and the practical insight—without the powers of 
oratory requisite to give them the charm which is the secret of their 
influence : Mr. Sheil (and we ought to add Mr. Macaulay,) is an in- 
stance of the rhetorical without the practical; the oratory without the 
depth of experience or range of information. 

Among our /first-rates, there is a diversity of style in excellence : 
their superiority is manifested in different modes: the two great lead- 
ing distinctions may be characterized as the imaginative and the intel- 
lectual ; according, that is, as the one or the other may preponderate : 
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for there is hardly an instance of an exclusively imaginative speaker 
in Parliament ; though there are one or two nearly so, as Messrs. Ma- 
caulay and Sheil, who, on that very account, perhaps, have failed in 
acquiring that depth of experienced knowledge which is so essential to 
leading oratory ; because the union of the intellect with the imagi- 
nation is indispensable to great power: an imaginative orator thrills 
or enraptures into enthusiasm ; but it is a charm which fades as the 
memory of his tones and eloquence is weakening; and there is not 
solid weight enough to make an abiding impression : whereas the well- 
constructed argument hangs together (so to speak) in the mind, and 
holds its position and its power there. There need never, perhaps 
ought never, to be more of rhetoric than is necessary to give the argu- 
ment attraction ; and to this end little or nothing of the imagination 
is required: energy, skill, candour, with felicity of language, and 
force of appeal, and with that fertility of illustration which in well 
exercised intellect really sometimes — approaches in effect to the 
imaginative—these will, joined with the larger attributes of a states- 
man, tell powerfully enough without anything of imagination. And 
our best speakers have least of imagination, or at all events show least 
of it: their appeals are generally to the understandings ; and there is, 
in fact, little scope in the debates, for other kinds of appeal. 

There is, however, required, (and manifested by our great orators,) 
a great degree of tact, and of felicitous adaptation, in their styles of 
speaking—to the subject—the season—and all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, Perhaps we ought, after all, to have dwelt more on the 
importance of a happy power at seizing the spirit of a debate; and 
throwing all the energies of the mind into it. This all our influential 
orators with instinctive readiness exemplify. To rise at eleven or 
twelve o'clock on the third, fourth, or fifth night of a debate on some 
subject whereon the ablest men on both sides have for several succes- 
sive ‘‘sessions” exhausted their powers, and to awaken, rivet, and 
retain attentive, admiring interest—this is no slight achievement: but 
is that which every first-rate orator has to effect on all great debates : 
and it is one which nothing but consummate tact joined to acute 
discretion, (even with the most masterly abilities,) could ever be equal 
to. It would never do to go at once with dry, formal gravity into the 
argument ;—that could not fail of disgusting the already wearied, 
exhausted attention:—there must be a clever coup—to enliven, to 
interest, to excite ;—it will be ‘‘ de dent,” ‘‘de partie,” or ‘‘ de 
thedtre,” according to the temper of the orator, or the tone of the 
debate. But a good stroke, a ‘‘ palpable hit” at ‘‘ going off,” is 
essential. A good debater never fails here; and the breathless mte- 
rest which always accompanies the rising of a great speaker, no doubt 
results from this confidence in their power: then it is the part of the 
orator skilfully to weave into the ebullition of hostility—the stroke of 
sarcasm—the bold avowal—(or whatever else the coup may be)—the 
argument which is the main substance and object of his speech: nor 
must there be a relapse into dulness or dryness ;—all must be vivified, 
illumined, irradiated, by the warmth of imposing oratory— 


“The thoughts that breathe, the words that burn.” 
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THE OLD NURSE’S TALE. 


BY MISS EMILY SPICER, 


Once I was sick with fever—’twas in Spring, 
When all most beauteous things were gathering 
To the new birth of Nature. Weary seemed 
Those hours to me, while the rich sunshine streamed 
O’er the glad earth, as with a herald’s call, 
Proclaiming that the young Spring’s festival 
Was near—the feast of joyous hearts begun— 
Myself the only uninvited one. 

It was an old attendant Nurse, who stood 
My friend in those slow hours of pain a good, 
Kind being—who in dress most neatly tied, 
And shoes of soundless list, my wants supplied ; 
Hovered around me, like a gentle ghost, 
(In a mob cap,) with cordial, tea, and toast, 
Or lulled my sense, if restless I might be, 
With nursery rhyme, or ancient psalmody. 
When health returned, supporting on her arm 
My weakened frame, I sought the scent and balm 
Of the blest air once more, through vale and wood ; 
And then would she beguile my wayward mood 
With merry tale, or village legend—each 
With some quaint moral gratitude to teach, 
Or faith, or humbleness. 

We paused, awhile, 

Where, ’midst the woodlands green, an ancient pile 
Still proudly raised its ruined crest on high, 
Like some old monarch in adversity. 
‘¢ Those towers were gayer once,” quoth Nurse—*“ I trow, 
Neglect, not years, has made them mournful now. 
There dwelt the Lord Lindore. One lovely child, 
(The last of many such) beside him smiled — 
Of all Heaven’s cherished gifts, the fairest—best— 
The world in which his widowed heart found rest. 
But there came one across the distant sea— 
The Count—the Count—Alack, my memory ! 
Ne’er mind his name—he sought fair Marguerite’s hand, 
And talked of treasures in his far-off land, 
Of tower, and field and forest ; and would fain 
Make her the Mistress of his wide domain, 
Who ruled his heart. But there were some could spy 
A deep and lurking mischief in his eye, 


And hear strange murmured thoughts that scarce could break 


From hearts which cherish love for love’s sweet sake. 
But tall he was, with high and haughty brow, 

And handsome—as my own poor boy is now, 

If he but lives. Alas! too soon are rent 
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Each Sunday morning ”—** Who? theCount?”—** No,Will— ~~ — 
A rare good boy he was—his master’s pride ; 

He’d write whole copies with no line to guide ! 

Upstrokes and downstrokes; flourished, too, so well, 
That what each letter was you scarce would tell. 

In German text he wrote a famous task ;— 

When Sir John Wheedle came, one day, to ask 

My husband for his vote—(I see him now, 

Sweet-spoken gentleman ! with such a bow !)— 

Above the chimney-piece, in ebon frame 

‘Twas hung; Sir John soon saw it,—‘ Zounds, why, dame, 
What’s here? some copperplate ?’ In vain we hint 

Twas poor Will's writing—Sir John swore ’twas print; 
But be’t whate’er it might, so well ’twas done, 

He needs must buy it for his —— son. 

He got it too—Ten guineas all of gold 

He laid upon the table, and ’twas sold. 

And Will ”—“* The story, nurse, the story” —‘* Well, 
I’m coming to it; there’s not much to tell. 

It was a lovely wedding; Marguerite, 

With her white angel brow, and presence sweet, p 
And kind farewell, as one bright tear she dried, 

And bade us think of her, a happy bride,— 

(As if we should not!) And the Count stood there 

With dark triumphant glance, and haughty air, 

His full pride speaking in each look and limb,— 

Now, why I know not, yet I hated him! 

But then I was a simple girl, you see, 

Unfit to judge great Counts from Hungary. 

I went to service, three years passed away, 

And mistress gave me then a holiday, 

To see my poor old father,—It was he 

Told me this tale of mournful mystery.— 

On a dark wintry night, two years before, 

As Marguerite’s father, the old Lord Lindore, 

Sate in his stately mansion; without call, 

A pale domestic rushed into the hall. 

‘ My lord, my lord—without a spectre stands— 

All white and ghastly, wringing its pale hands, 

And—’—< Frightened fool, what means this rudeness—speak !’ 

‘ Pardon, my lord, we saw it, heard it shriek— 

And more, the Steward swore, if ghosts may be, 

"Twas Lady Marguerite’s."—‘ Peace, and follow me.’ 

They searched the castle-yard—there, pale and calm, _ 
Sate Marguerite, with a dead child on her arm— 

How she arrived, none knew—her feet were torn 

And soiled with travel, and the fair child borne 

Upon her arm, wrapt in rich garments, wet 

With tears, looked like some withered violet. 
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She spoke, or wept, no more—but day by day 
Sunk like a sunbeam from the world away. 
Her eye still wore a wild and troubled gleam 
Twas pain to meet; her life appeared a dream— 
And when they whispered that her child was dead, 
Hoping to rouse her, she but smiled, and said, 
"Twas well for it.—In vain her father sought 
Te trace the germ of her corroding thought— 
Yet there was talk of some proud foreign dame 
Who bore ev’n then the Count her husband’s name, 
And was his lawful wife. It was not long 
E’er the grave veiled the mystery of her wrong ; 
For the lip ne’er betrayed the bosom’s ill, 
Although ’twas, doubtless, bitter—thus to chill 
A Soul to death—But there’s no wrong, you know, 
Veiled from God’s eye. And so—my dear—and so— 
It was—you see— Heigho— faith, I think, 
I’m rather sleepy—Would you like some drink ? 
Heigho— - We'd best sit down——” 

I scarce know how, 
But a strange calmness settled on my brow ; 
And when some woodland wanderer passed us by, 
Old Nurse was fast asleep and so was I, 








RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES.* 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE POWER OF POPISH PIETY. 


DELICATELY reverential as remained Johan’s behaviour, towards Hilda, 
she would never indulge his obvious wish to visit her in the Tower. 
When she could no longer assume blindness to this desire, she told 
him, with some dignity, that ‘‘as, no doubt, to Ais intercession her 
husband owed even that vestige of his rights, Master de Rohan had 
good claim to explore the old place, such as it was, scarce worth his 
seeing ; but Martin should show him over it, while she walked with- 
out.” The young gentleman, with an ill grace, submitted to this 
arrangement, and, when he rejoined his fair friend, extolled the view 
from the highest battlement, complaining of her inhospitality, which 
must deny him the privilege of thence essaying to ‘‘ keep up his 
studies, as a painter.” Query—Had he ever commenced such ? 
Hilda relented not, he continued, softly,— 

‘You have called yourself not too proud to be obliged by me, 





* Continued from No. DXLIII. p. 237. 
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lady, if you deem any gratitude owed, you have the power to prove it, 
without sacrifice, or exertion. The luxury of mutual, disinterested 
good offices never impaired the innocence of friendship.” 

“‘ True, Sir,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but strangers, inferiors, may, already, 
sO misinterpret your constant attendance here, that I had resolved to 
beg you would, in future, come seldom, and then with Father Brand !”’ 

‘* Unmerciful !” he cried, ‘‘ do I ever find you alone? are not the 
Vaulders, this yellow dwarf, or Adelm always between us? But— 
your wish shall be my law.” 

He sadly left her, and Yetlah, as if talking to herself, said,— 

‘* Now he is not aware on’t, no, not at all, takes it for guileless, 
fraternal commiseration. Poor good youth!” 

Hilda said nothing. Through this same medium other packets 
passed between her and her husband, beguiling many tedious weeks. 
One of Craig’s letters said, what indeed his wife suspected, that he 
had reason to believe their communications were opened, and read, in 
London by order of the King. Her shame at this idea was unmixed 
with fear, for the secrets of their hearts could not affect state matters. 
She questioned Johan, who now never came near her abode without 
his guardian. They said, ‘* but to spare fond feelings they had sup- 
pressed the fact, that some agent, not Mead, was employed to examine, 
re-close, and transmit the heretic missives.”’ 

As Craig had dreaded, his father sunk under his change of fortunes 
and of habits ; a slow fever terminated his life in July, leaving Alice 
almost inconsolable; but the solicitous attentions of her son and 
brother-in-law gradually aided religion in cheering her heart. She 
began to anticipate additional relief in the society of Hilda, and the 
caresses of Isabel; to whom her surviving kinsmen would convey her, 
after Craig’s birthday, in September. 

‘‘ She may well pride in her grandchild,” said Brand, one day ; 
‘* Bell will transcend even her young mother, by blending darker 
brows and lashes, and what we call more classic features, with your 
eyes, hair, and complexion.” 

‘* Oh, thanks, good Sir,” exclaimed Hilda, ‘‘ I’m told all parents 
think their children fair. I, doubtless, overrate my own, yet could 
not have mistaken an ugly brat for pretty, though sure I should have 
loved it, just as well!”’ 

‘« Peg Howel fancies her Griffin a none-such,’”’ sneered Yetlah, 
‘‘and so he is, but not in her sense. Yet my mother neither flattered 
nor even loved me.” 

‘* Poor, good soul! but J do,” sighed her mistress. 

** Yes,” went on Johan, ‘‘ the most beauteous should not hate 
those who love and serve them, however they may look. The 
enviable may not, to the full, return the love of those they pity; at 
least may not be able, according to this world’s countenanced course 
of things, to prove it; but secret and involuntary tenderness can harm 
neither the honour nor the happiness of its object, if such qualities 
exist in it.” 

‘* * Much is forgiven unto much love,’” said Brand, ‘* love that wadl 
do what ’tis not bound to do, nor likes to do; for there is no merit in 
performing any duty, least in such as suit our inclinations. Not that 
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our own merits, if we could have them, would save us; but the 
‘ charity that covers a multitude of sins,’ and that passion for true 
faith, which extenuates ail others.” 

‘*T had heard you were too rigid, Sir,” said Hilda, reproachfully. 
‘*] think you scarce severe enough. May those calculate on mercy 
who resolve, with Jesu’s help, to ‘ sin no more?’ As I have broken a 
vow to one faith, I will atone by being true to what I now love and 
know is right.” 

‘‘ Oh,” observed Johan, ‘ fate often, as in your former case, in 
spite of us sunders bonds, cancels oaths. Your sanctuary given up 
to lawless rivals, what could you do, or ought you to have done, but 
embrace the man whose arms were open to receive you ?”’ 

‘**T occasioned the wreck of his best earthly hopes by so doing,” 
cried Hilda, despondently. 

‘“‘ You did, my child,’”’ resumed Brand, ‘‘ and / must deem it meet 
that such consequences followed such false step. But, if his love 
has stood, can stand the test of such a certainty, it should be doubly 
valued. Truth were but an empty name, did it not come, like silver, 
only brightened from all dross, out of Temptation’s furnace, as some 
call London. It seldom doth, Alas! so rashly weak is man! so vin- 
dictive, and fond of novelty, is woman. Less prone to be scared than 
weaned and wearied. Diverted by what is present, we forget the dis- 
tant and the past; fresh ties, fresh customs sway us; we naturally 
relish pleasure, variety ; by slow degrees we alter, ere aware; all, all, 
it is the common weird, our mortal nature, infirm humanity.” 

“* Not all, my father,” burst forth Johan, ‘ for I feel that when 
once J say—I love, twill be for ever, though, it may be without 
hope.” 

E80 feel I, who do love!” said Hilda. 

‘* And I,” murmured Yetlah, half aloud. 

The wife of Craig mentally confessed it possible that she might have 
misconstrued the father’s and De Rohan’s cautious or generalizing 
words. She concluded the interview, however, and Yetlah said, 
doubtfully, but more plainly than before— 

*¢ Still, after all, I do not think he knows—how much, unlucky, 
well meaning young man, he loves you!” 

The heroine would have no confidante. She wrote, indeed, the 
beginning of a letter to Craig, but, on asking what day of the month 
it was, found August too near its close for her to fear her letter's 
reaching him, before he would have left London for Yorkshire ; be- 
sides, she wished not what she had now to say to be seen by stranger 
eyes ; therefore left it unfinished. Its style was reserved and cool, for 
her. She liked it not. In each other’s arms they would soon tell all. 
September, that year, opened with a burning dearth, which lasted 
long. It was not till late of an evening that Hilda could venture to 
stroll round the tower garden, with Adelm, and Yetlah; beyond this 
she would not go, lest she should meet De Rohan; yet, two or three 
nights after Craig’s natal morn, as she seated herself on a bank, 
facing the gate, she beheld Johan and Brand, leaning over it. They 
accosted her, with kindly deference. She invited them not to enter. 
The father said— 
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‘‘ Your reason, dear daughter, must remind you that this is_ ill 
weather for an ailing elderly dame’s homeward haste. You look not 
like a selfish woman, who would have your love outstrip his widowed 
parent, leave her with no guard, save his weak uncle, just that a 
young and exiled wife’s eagerness might be blest.” 

‘No, holy Sir,” replied she, ‘* as I pray that our child may prove 
duteous to us, so wish I that my husband and myself may obey and 
serve his mother.”’ 

‘ Yet she was harsh to thee, poor girl?” said Brand. 

‘‘] marvel not at that, Sir; we shall soon be friends.’”’ 

‘Soon!’ repeated Johan. ‘‘ 1 think they will not, though now 
free, be allowed, for health’s sake, to travel till the season is mild, It 
were grace in them to stay, voluntarily, for a brief space, to requite 
those who have made their sojourn yonder easy. It would be un- 
kind, nay, thriftless, to risk offending friends, who can sway even 
Kings in their behalf.” 

‘* Methought, Master de Rohan,” remarked Hilda, ‘‘ that to you we 
owed these favours.” 

‘< In part, I will not gainsay-; yet dare not falsely vaunt that I alone 
had power, how strong soe’er my will. Bluff Tudor wou!d have denied 
my suit, unaided. J could never have satisfied him, by so meddling 
with your letters.”’ 

‘‘ What other gentleman then?” panted Hilda, recalling Yetlah’s 
hints. 

‘* None,” answered Brand, ‘‘ demand me not the name; suffice it 
that a young maiden, beautiful as wealthy, learned, illustrious, I grieve 
to add of your new church, if so I yet may call it, with vast power 
among its pastors, and lawyers, of the state, she may do much; there- 





fore, as though, perhaps,—too genial-fancied, she is—yet—lI think, 
all honour, I give ye joy of her!” 

Hilda was mute. Craig had written of no such fair advocate, for 
the best, yet simplest of reasons. 

‘* Yes, joy,” added Johan, ‘‘ it was not to draw you back to our 
creed, but to reconcile you with this world, as it is, that we spoke 
before. Let us, free our debtors as we would be freed of our debts; 
as they mete to us so must they expect that we will measure unto 
them.” 

‘“* Well,” concluded Brand, ‘ blessed they who, outliving youth, ex- 
piate its inevitable wanderings, and secure pardon, by penitence, which 
cannot come too late. Chill not your hearts, then, in the false pride 
that springs from mere morals, oft the effects of hardness and stupidity, 
passive forbearance from what some miscall guilt. Were we not all 
victims to circumstance, necessity, we might, in free gratitude, do as 
we must—a little seeming wrong, that a great real good may, in the 
end, crown and sanctify our means.”’ 

Hilda’s cheek glowed, her frame trembled. 

‘* T will,” she retorted proudly, ‘‘ do as I would be, and as nothing 
can unteach me to believe that I am, and ever shall be done by, of my 
husband, all others I defy; nay, could he wrong me, I would return 
good for evil, and, of the Glens, could not fail still to love those who 
despitefully used me. I have no merit, doting on such duty!” 
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Tears choked her utterance. She hurried into the tower, followed 
by Adelm and Yetlah, the latter saying, ardently— 

“« Weep not, loved mistress! By to-morrow’s moonrise Craig Glen 
will be at thy feet.” 

Hilda’s affection made her credulous, and fanciful, though she 
smiled at the girl’s imposing decision of address. Suspicious dread, 
and anger, contended, in the young wife’s heart, with anxiety, regret, 
remorse. The still fervour of the night weighed on her nerves; never 
had her always dear child felt so precious to its sleepless mother. 

With the sun arose a gale, which rapidly increased into a hurricane. 
The sky grew livid, yet, noon was darker than night; at sunset com- 
menced a storm of thunder and lightning, all the more awful for being 
unaccompanied by rain; at last, great hailstones mingled with the 
frequent and forked flashes, which alone broke the sulphurous gloom. 
Suddenly, the sky's long-hoarded torrents burst on the already 
turbid main, and hissing earth. Trees were dashed down, cattle 
struck dead; but, amid the roar of elements, ascended to the tower 
human cries of distress. A small vessel had dashed against the 
rocks, Hilda, who had suffered enough, from thinking that Craig 
might be exposed to these horrors, on land, had every reason to make 
sure that he was not coming to her by sea; still as such a change of 
ee 0 could not, at once, be proved impossible, what could prevent 

er quivering and aching at every pore? Martin insisted on going to 
the beach. She was abashed at the idea of selfishly letting him brave 
such an evening; but the thunder and rain abated. He went, and 
returned speedily, saying— 

** No Clen vash on poard, mine tear coot Ladie; put I vear I hafe 
zeen de indended murder ov de young Baron, and Bettine, more dan 
avenged, on John de Rohan.” 

Reaching the base of the rocks Vaulder had beheld Johan offering 
gold to whoever would put off, in boats, and assist the wretches 
feebly struggling with the waves. He had heard that his reckless 
brother was in the unfortunate vessel, the same which had brought 
Vaulder to England, and which, it transpired, John had engaged, to 
convey him to his new home. The vigorous young mariner who, 
with his now lost master, had prevented our heretics from being flung 
into the sea, swam ashore, and, as Johan interrogated him, replied that 
he ‘* had done his utmost to save the poor gentleman, but had beheld 
him driven against the crags, and bleeding from the force of that con- 
tact.” At this instant, a figure entangled in a black and furred robe, 
was thrown, by the billows, at their feet. It was that of John. The 
sea-boy, after a short but close survey, pronounced him dead ; just as 
Father Brand, followed by Wynne Howel, joined Johan, and spoke a 
few words to him, in a low voice. He looked overwhelmed, but his 
guardian uttered, oracularly— 

‘Thy brother liveth.” 

“« Nay, Sir,” cried the sailor-lad, “‘ if you had seen death as oft as I 
have: the back of his head and neck, his breast bone and ribs, are 
all——” 

*« Child of little faith,” interrupted Brand ; “1 have about me a cor- 
dial of powers miraculous. My skill in surgery and physic shall 
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raise him up; my prayers should do so, even had he died indeed. 
Respect this garb, doubt nothing ! Johan, and Howel, help me bear 
him to yon shed.” 

The small building indicated was lit from the top, its only door 
could be fastened within. Brand would allow no one, save his pupil 
and servant, to accompany him thither, nor even touch the breathless 
brother. They secured against intrusion ; the juvenile mariner, whose 
name our Lutheran knew not, crossing himself, expressed his regret 
that he must, at once, leave the place, in search of fresh hire, for he 
had lost his all; but should like to have stayed, and learnt whether or 
no it was possible for the wise and holy father to restore life. Vaulder, 
laughing incredulously, told him that there was a German legend, 
anent doctors who reanimated the dead, by passing demons into their 
soulless bodies. 

Martin waited for no more, but sped back to the tower, with this 


' account. 


‘* Poor Johan! how unlucky!” mused Yetlah, ‘* but that, as even 
his elder brother was under age, it will double his possessions.” 

‘¢ Trust me that thought consoles him not,” said Hilda. ‘‘ Think, 
if it had been Craig.” 

The winds, as if sated with slaughter, sunk to rest; the clouds had 
exhausted their stores, a glowing calm fell on all nature. 

Yetlah went forth, in the clear fresh twilight, and soon brought 
her mistress word that ‘‘ the path was almost dry, whence if she liked 
to watch the road, by which Craig Glen would come, she might 
expect to see the earliest moonbeams fall upon his brow;” the maid 
gaily promised ‘ not to interrupt their reunion’s first transports,” but 
suggested the propriety of ‘‘ sending Adelm, with Vaulder, to the Hall, 
for news of John de Rohan, who, doubtless, was alive, as Father Brand 
had called him so, he must know better than Martin or the sailor 
lad.” 

They went out, and Hilda, stepping from her garden, gave Isabel to 
Bettine, saying,— 

“Put back the darling’s cap, draw forward her little curls, and 
dress her in the grey robe, overlaid with black, for her good grand- 
sire; we must be brave, my girl, to greet your dear father, whom 
God send safely home !” 

- * + * * 

Late that night, Wynne Howel, and Martin Vaulder, each sent by 
an unhappy being, summoned the nearest Coronerial magistrate, and 
clergy, of both creeds, in commission of the peace, to list the saddest, 
most appalling, and mysterious tale, which they had ever heard. Went 
the priests and justices first to the poorest or the riches¢ sufferer? Ye 
who know the ways of this world—Guess! Yetlah had already guessed, 
and rightly. 

CHAPTER V. 


THE PREACHER. MYSTERIOUS LOSSES. 
The Magisterial and Clerical party were met, at the Hall, by Father 


Brand. A solemn pallor invested his face. He wept and shivered, as 
he strove tospeak, His tale was this :—~The potent elixir had, as he 
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predicted, revived young John de Rohan, though his breast was torne, 
and he complained of suffocation, as from some inward hurt. His 
eyes glared, he raved feverously; but talked of trying to sleep. 
Leaving him in the care of Wynne Howel, Johan and his guardian 
went to bring others, that the youth might be conveyed home. 
Scarcely were they gone when John arose, with unnatural strength 
defeated the aged Howel’s endeavour to detain him, and rushed up a 
path, if so it might be termed, in the rocks, which no sane person 
would have attempted, even by day. The alarmed domestic dared 
not pursue him; but met, at the door of the shed, his other master, 
and Brand, who had already found Grefwyth. The servants, priest, 
and brother, by safer steps, approached the summit of the cliff, to see 
—that the unfortunate creature’s mad exertion had aggravated his 
internal wound. Bathed in his blood he lay, a corse, before them. 
Johan swooned at the sight; together were they borne back to the 
shed, where some medicines had been left, thence to the Hall; the 
officials sent for, after having, pro formd, these facts confirmed by the 
male Howels, beheld the ashy face of the lately blooming John de 
Rohan, and the bandage which decently concealed his iacerated chest. 

** Disturb not his remains!” sighed Brand, leading them away. 


In a bed, of the next chamber, speechless, shocked, most horror- | 


stricken, lay Johan, attended by his weeping nurse. 

The visitants stepped softly from the room, with Brand; but now 
asked if he knew why a German, from Craig Tower, had also called 
for them. He shuddered, sighing,— 

“ Peace be with the dead! Let others blight the memory of my 
departed son! Let others tell that direful history, as they please ! 
Enough, I fear, that what I meant for a restorative, had inflamed, in- 
toxicated—or—was his own soul truly flown, and did some evil spirit 
take possession of my poor boy’s frame? Perhaps—though but by 
chance, John caused—yes, ye see how my sole remaining treasure 
laments—not our loss, solely, but its occasion, and a twin calamity, 
which, the Virgin knows, I pity, and may have cause to do so, more 
and more, ere yet our troubles end. I must stay here, but hie ye to 
the tower! tel/ all, hear all, and bring me word direct, precisely, 
what is said, nay, looked—there.” 

The men in office obeyed. They found Craig Glen, seated between 
Yetlah and Adelm. The young man, with wan, meek firmness, but 
the most profound melancholy, bowed, saying— 

‘‘ Martin hints, Sirs, that ye went first to Glen Hall. I entreat ye 
to tell me what say they, ere ye examine my witnesses.” 

One of Brand’s hearers repeated and described all that had come 
to their knowledge. Craig covered his face, and murmured a bless- 
ing on the sufferers ; then faltered— 

‘Did ye not—examine the—wound ?” 

‘‘ No,” said the chief, who was a strict Catholic, ‘‘ we could found 
the verdict of our inquest on the words of our spiritual counsellor, 
without increasing his pain by such exposure.” 

‘‘ Did J not foretell that they would pity thee, if they knew how 
thou wert concerned in this?” asked Yetlah. The justice inquired on 
whataccount. She answered that “the wife of Glen had gone forth, 
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alone, ostensibly to meet him, though he could not, reasonably, be 
expected so soon. That Yetlah, wandering near, had heard a cry, she 
hoped of joy, and hurried in the direction whence it came. Hilda 
was no longer visible, but a man, in a black mantle, edged with fur, 
who, uttering a horrid shriek, fell to the earth. She saw blood, 
figures rushing to him, she knew not who; retreated towards the tower, 
and met Craig Glen. Adelm could tell them more.” 

The child, checking his tears, with truthful simplicity answered that, 
“ instead of going with Martin, to the Hall, though they intended doing 
so, he had strayed down towards the shore, then mounted a ledge of 
rock, where he had sometimes gathered sea-weed. On it, to his un- 
utterable dismay, he beheld Hilda, whom he had just left, well and 
hopeful, at her gate, extended, as in death. He strove to raise her, 
shouted for help, but she unclosed her eyes, and seemed collecting all 
her remaining energies to speak ; he stooped his face close to hers, 
she distinctly articulated— 

‘*¢* De Rohan ! but—he failed. I do not die dishonoured —he sought 
not to destroy my—/ife—nor did I—by chance I fell. Heaven com- 
fort Craig!’ ”’ 

** Now, God have pity on me!” exclaimed the widower, bitterly, 
‘* you will not swear those were her words?” 

‘“*T will, so aid me Jesu !’”’ said the boy. 

‘* Are they not inestimably consoling ?’’ cried Yetlah, ‘* Johan must 
feel relieved by them ; his brother, thanks to this accident, dishonoured 
not himself and kin, nor died a murderer.” 

The abruptly bereaved lover fell back convulsed. 

‘* Leave him to me, awhile, Sirs,” said Yetlah, ‘‘ Adelm will show 
you the body, in the next room.” 

The grave quests were led to where Bettine and Martin sat, beside 

the remains of the girlish, lovely mother. Her fall had not scarred 
her, she seemed as if smiling in sleep. Her child, though so young, 
appeared to notice a difference, stretched its hands towards her face, 
then Crew back from that icy touch, with fear and sadness in its broad 
bright eyes, and wordless yet musical coo. Adelm told the gentlemen 
that Vaulder would answer any questions they pleased. 
@ ‘‘ I daut, mynheers,” he said, ‘‘ dat Yetlah only vant to get ush out 
of de happy gouple’s vay, vhen zhe bretend do send ush mid ingui- 
ries vor de health ob a poor youngker az I, nor I alone, gonsidered 
dead; 20—-” 

‘* Idiot!” exclaimed Yetlah, ‘‘ coming on them, ‘it little boots, I 
trow, what you thought, since all are certain that he then lived ; it is 
of matters here that you should speak, could any understand your 
outlandish jargon. He found her dead, my masters, this boy beside 
her, they brought her home, and he was sent for you; that’s all he 
has to say.” 

“*Egzebd dat I meet vadere Brand, an Crefvyth, garrying avay 
the oder pody, you know.” 

‘* Bodies,” corrected the Magistrate, ‘‘ for Master Johan had fainted, 
and was borne with his brother.” 

“Ya, vrom de zhed. I zaw dem again dere, with old Howel, 
put—”’ 
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‘* But, till then, you had not observed how many victims, or bearers 
there were,’”’ concluded Yetlah. ‘*‘ How should you, good fellow, 
grieved and frightened as you were ¢ " 

** Vell, dat is drue, I might not.’ 

The men of worship, with labouring breasts, and humid eyes, 
returned to Craig, for his concluding evidence; he now looked more 
collected, and told them that, having obtained leave to quit London, a 
day sooner than was hoped, he had left his aging kindred to travel 
leisurely, and himself ridden hard, regardless of the heat, allowing 
nature scarce any pause, for food or rest; hiring fresh horses, as he 
needed them ; hunger, fatigue and impatience had almost maddened 
him, when he quitted his steed, in the last valley, and took a short 
steep footpath, which led, landward, towards the tower. At these 
words he stopped, then wildly gasped— 

‘**I heard my wife’s voice, cry—‘* De Rohan! shame! ruin!’ saw 
her flung from a ruffian’s arms, as if no longer prized, over that ledge. 
I thought the youngest, beneath the mask of friendship, had turned 
traitor, murderer—and—what became of me 7 cannot tell, till I 
beheld the faithful, kind, devoted Yetlah at my side; she dragged 
mein. Martin and Adelm brought my Hilda home. I cannot look 
on her. Thank, bless that bereaved brother for his care of my dear 
loss. Oh, I could grovel at his feet, to prove my grateful sympathy.” 

“Tell him,” said Yetlah, ‘* that Craig suffers, in body as in mind. 
See, his right arm is stiff and powerless; he was bled, to save bis 
reason: and though I be but a young doctress, he might have a 
worse.” 

The Authorities, with humane and pious adieus, departed, to report 
progress at the Hall, where it was agreed that they should make 
public this conclusion— 

“‘ John de Rohan, in a fit of delirium, so alarmed Hilda Glen that 
she fell over the rocks, and thereby died. John, terrified at the sight, 
and previously in danger, from the effects of shipwreck, by his ve- 
hement cry ruptured a vessel in his breast, which caused his death.” 

In three days, Alice and Barnabas alighted at the house of misery, 
to share but a portion of its master’s woes; yet theirs were deep and 
overpowering ; so shortly after the loss of Sir Aylwin, too; piety alone 
could have supported them. ‘The mother lavished her tenderness on 
Isabel, and hoped that, if Craig would see his wife, but once, while 
yet he might, tears were his physicians. When he learnt that the 
Papists had denied consecrated ground to the renegade nun, and 
that, with his uncle’s prayers, she must repose in the garden she had 
adorned, he consented to behold her, that her interment might no 
longer be delayed. The whole of his little household were present, 
while he knelt by the bier; but, without weeping, said, as he took 
that cold hand, and kissed that marble brow— 

‘“‘ Hilda St. Foy, my first, last, only love, now an angel, plead for, 
and hear my vow! As I have been thy true husband, so will I remain 
thy faithful widower, constant as wert thou tome. My best duty will 
I do to our dear daughter, thine only successor in mine arms and 
heart, till we reunite in Heaven. Amen!’ 

At this instant a painful cry from Isabel struck their ears. They 
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turned. Yetlah, who held now gave her to Bettine, and mut- 
tering — 

“Something hurts me!” rushed from the scene. 

The unpretending obsequies of Hilda were soon achieved. As 
private was the torchlight tuneral of John. His brother was scarcely 
strong enough to attend, though it took place in the chapel of Glen 
Hall. No heretic had lain there yet. Sir Aylwin, if he was one, 
rested far from his ‘‘ orthodox” ancestry. Vaulder and Adelm sought 
to gain particulars, from Grefwyth, and young Ambrose, as to who 
had carried the coffin to the grave. 

‘* Coffin? Grave?” repeated they, significantly. Howel adding, 
“Suppose he had never an inclinement for such! If a body was 
burnt to cinders, and put in a small urn, accordance to its soul’s 
wish, it would resurrect entire, and regenerate, as well, at the Last day, 
as if it was slowly rotting in lead, I tell you.” 

Adelm mentioned this, before Craig, and Yetlah; both looked 
amazed, yet relieved ; but she observed— 

““If they supposed, and even that they could but sappose, some 
brawling mate, seeing John’s misconduct, to a woman, alone, at night, 
its fatal consequences, had, by a blow, expedited—what Vaulder and 
that sea-boy thought so sure, and which the father’s infuriating cor- 
dial, could at best, have deferred but by half an hour’s false strength 
—how used? See you not that they consult their own interests, and 
know not whose beside they chance to serve?” 

Craig Glen was waited on by Father Brand, his air subdued and 
compassionate, as he said — 

**The judgment hath been laid on us, heavily as on ye, hapless 
recreants. But gladly would we share your burdens. My son 
Johan’s health permits him not to condole with ye yet, in person; he 
holds his mind to abandon scenes now less pleasing to him than before. 
He will away, with me, and our own people, shortly. This Tower 
may serve for Barnabas, and Yetlah; we would not have the Hall 
profaned even by the visits of faithless priests, or Heathens; nor, save 
in extreme cases, would we have its occupants re-enter here. All will 
meet and converse in their walks, more than enough. We wish you 
to resume your ancient seat, with your babe, your mother, and the 
Germans. The house in which you never lived with that poor cast- 
wate will be a residence less sad than this, my guilty, but still pitiable 
child !” 

“Yes,” pleaded Alice, ‘“‘ where we have dwelt, with your good 
father, Craig, we should be happier.” 

‘* Beside De Rohan’s ashes ?” groaned her son. 

“Forgive the dead, as thou wouldst be forgiven,” said Brand, 
mildly. 

“God witnesses I do,” returned Craig, ‘‘ but’”—he hesitated, then 
resumed, diffidently, ‘‘my plans must need offend you. I design, 
Sir, having, by studious labour, in London, completed my fitness, 
been examined, and, by a half licencing connivance, a sort of roving 
commission” —his looks grew almost mirthful as he went on, “‘ Yes, 
ye did not know, that ere I came back, a promise not to persecute 


empowered me to obey my Conscience, and go about to preach, and 
ce 
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teach, by censure and encouragement, example and warning, as a 
minister of truth and peace. Laugh, Yetlah, this is fact!” 

Yetlah bit her full lips, and held up her hands, but could not check 
his burst of hysterical self-mockery; it ceased; he added, more 
rationally— 

**Adelm will be my pupil; that is fine, too! ’Tis fit we, also, 
travel, and forget, or strive to do so. He may; but, if my mother, 
with her slight retinue, choose to accept De Rohan’s bounteous con- 
descending loan of old Glen Hall, she may; the notion likes me. 
Yetlah, what say you ?”’ 

‘*1 think ’twere wise she did.” 

Brand withdrew. The childish, misbelieving, ill-principled menial, 
so unaccountably raised to be Craig’s sole adviser, now bade Adelm 
** go to his compatriot old friends, while she stayed with the Glens.” 
The most affectionate, yet most reasonable expression pervaded her 
face, and voice, as kneeling before Craig, she took his hands, and 
said— 

‘Master, Benefactor, Friend, Brother! By the love I bore her 
now in Heaven, by that I bear your child, and you, I conjure you do 
not, before De Rohan, should ye meet, betray your natural hate of his 
brother’s name! Ask me not how, not why, but I know that they 
were ever, even while absent, in the full, free confidence of kindred 
love, as it acts between youths, and on matters that most affect the 
young. Though I hold John’s crime, in which he perished, as unpre- 
meditated, he might have recognized—her—from Johan’s descriptions 
—who, that far, may blame his frankness; yet what you cannot 
now—choose but feel, must, part of it, seem unjustifiable, nay, 
ridiculous, to De Rohan.” 

‘* Ridiculous!”’ repeated Craig; ‘‘ Mother! thou art, like me, 
widowed, though in a wise less stunning; nor couldst thou adore my 
father as I did Hilda; ’twas not for him to inspire, nor thee to feel, 
such passion of the soul, such friendship of the senses. But what 
could be ridiculous, or even—culpable, in the cause of one so fond, 
so chaste, so true? What homilies ought to decrease my grief?” 

“ Think, son,” said the common-place Alice, ‘‘ that things might 
have been worse. I once saw, but knew not your hilding, Hilda by 
name. Her breach of vows, her hasty union with you, both so young, 
against parental knowledge or consent, gave me a poor opinion of her 
virtue. Any woman would shrink, at a rude stranger, ghastly, 
disordered, seizing her by force; especially if a softer new image 
filled her heart; the more /zke his, more startling. Or, if a bad 
pleasure woke, at the importunate’s resemblance to one with honour 
enough to repulse too ardent gratitude, from another’s wife, still the 
fear of thine approach would bid her fly. Suppose thy longer ab- 
sence had inclined her to risk nought in hurrying from a De Rohan. 
Cling to her last words, not of her own act, nor by another’s, died 
she, but still faithful—to thee—at least in person.” 

This harangue had deviated, as it flowed, from Alice’s own matter- 
of-fact style, into something too metaphysical for her to do more than 
repeat mechanically, by rote. Craig therefore turned on Yetlah, 
crying— 
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« What means this? what hast thou taught my mother?” 

“The truth,” answered Yetlah, boldly, “that is, a part of it. J 
dare speak it alway, though to mine own disparagement; and I but a 
woman, or a girl, unlettered, unbelieving. Think! Hilda knew 
nothing of life, took thee, her first lover, from sheer necessity. Thou, 
disabled by that act, couldst not give her what most women like, 
gold, wine, clothes. Johan did, all in innocence. If he loved her he 
knew it not; she was, I think, as little conscious, but—he was beau- 
tiful, and thou away. Had he, her gentle friend, not his rough 
brother, sued, she might have—resisted, triumphed, but, had she 

fallen, it would not have been—as she did. As I hope to die a 
Christian I have heard, for I was always by, discussed between them, 
the veniality of fickleness, the impossibility of thy remaining true to 
her, thou no captive, so comely, so impassioned, and—in London. 
There was an opposition, but the lips which thou wouldst call least 
likely, did extenuate, under strong circumstances, the infidelity of 
married persons.” 

“Liar!” thundered Craig, in desperation. 

** Who? which ? about what?” asked Yetlah, with quiet significance. 
‘“‘T have lied, in my time, not for myself; but those I loved. I will 
henceforth speak all the truth I know, and nothing else, if such thy 
bidding. Read this, which she wrote, but was ashamed to send thee. 
I found it in her chamber, just now.”’ 

Craig took the paper, knew the hand, and read— 

‘“No doubt, dear husband, you have many friends, and pleasures 
in the great world. I should be a presumptuous ingrate if I did not 
hope so; for jealousy is an unchristian passion ; we ought charitably 
to forgive each other everything. Master J. continues most kind, as 
if he had strong—pity for me. Some lady worthy of him may be his 
bride, not a poor, and, what is worse, a ruinous nun. My good 
Glen, you must feel yourself unlucky, but let a sense of duty, for our 
child’s sake, keep us peaceful friends. Remorse will only make me 
more than ever your obedient, too—too humble wife.” 

Craig unavoidably misunderstood this letter, He guessed not that 
hints against his own fidelity had chilled, restrained its tone. Yetlah 
perceived her advantage, and followed it up, saying— 

‘Go, talk with Johan, on these dark events, and you may find his 
depressed confusion at his brother’s having so caused her death, 
nearly—though not quite—equal to your own. I must be wary in 
what I say, lest, as Iam but a woman, an inferior, Craig Glen again 
should call me Liar.” 

“« Dear friend,” he wept, ‘‘ you best, you oxly can make allowances, 
and should, for me; from you I will deserve them.” 

é. “* Do!” she concluded, with the most loving, arch simplicity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MUTATIONS. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Craig stayed but till Johan and Brand removed to London. He 
then took Adelm with him, and commenced the Protestant crusade ; 


which Barnabas carried on around the Tower. His nephew not only 
cc2 
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went from Shire to Shire of England, but extended his travels over 
Britain, and such States as were at peace with her; sometimes abiding 
many months in the same place ; dividing his leisure between deeds of 
benevolence and the tuition of his intended successor, Vanberg, to 
whom he allowed perfect freedom of converse on all topics, save the 
fate of Hilda. 

*“‘ The indulgence of such recollections,” he said, ‘* would interfere 
with their duties.” 

He contrived to keep up a not unfrequent correspondence with his 
uncle, mother, and Yetlah. The two former read his brief letters to 
the rest; but his confidante never even mentioned hers, She might 
have shown them, so discreetly were they worded. He once fell in 
with Johan and Brand, who, though averse to his religion, amiably 
received his thanks for their still leaving Alice in quiet possession of 
her old home, where they sometimes, ‘‘ to put on the appearance of 
De Rohan’s proprietorship,” stayed with her, on friendly terms. 

Craig was universally popular, from the lowly temperance of his 
life; the eloquence of his public discourses, his great learning, on 
many subjects, his polished and affable manners. His _ personal 
despondency contrasted strongly with the hopes he inculcated. He 
cured and instructed the humble, comforted the afflicted, counselled 
the young. His society was sought by the great, and, though a 
hidden woe prematurely banished youth from his aspect, his love was 
craved by the fair; but even papists avowed that his celibacy was 
signally continent, without one taint of morose arrogance. 

Meanwhile, Adelm was realizing every promise of his childhood, and 
begging to be given a little holiday, to visit the Vaulders, and Isabel ; 
but though her birthday was the family anniversary least marked with 
gloom, and though her father yearned to behold her, he re-appeared 
not at his home, till the December of 1546, when she was on the eve 
of attaining her tenth year, and Adelm nearly eighteen. To her both 
these eager friends were as strangers, known but by report. They 
found her a lovelier likeness of her mother; in her caresses, those of 
Alice, not to depict Yetlah’s raptures, and in the welcome of Barnabas, 
Craig sought to deaden his sense of being once more there, and Hilda 
dead. Martin, his ever blooming Bettine, and Ambrose, cordially 
greeted Master Vanberg, who, in private, talked to his former nurse- 
ling of his early friend’s graces, goodness, sufferings, and death; the 
sanctity and wisdom of her widower. The fairy girl had acquired, 
from Lady Glen and Barnabas, a fearlessness, in the cause of truth, 
yet an antipathy to every kind of strife, which accorded with Adelm’s 
own nobly pacific nature. Craig prided to see that his ward made 
Isabel glory in her father; he sae embrace her, with fervent ten- 
derness, and say— 

* Love me, too, as your loving fellow-creature ! and always without 
fear, more, better tham you ever love aught else, save God, who hath 
untold blessings in store for duteous, obedient, and affectionate 
children, who live but for their parents.”’ 

‘“‘ Nay,” demurred she, “if 1 must love you best, and you only, I 
know you not well enough yet; and I love many; surely I ought; my 
grand-dame, great uncle, the Vaulders, Twyford, and—yes—Yetlah, 
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all are good to me. Then there is Father Brand, and Master Johan ; 
so beautiful! I told him so once, and he said he had a brother, long 
ago, far handsomer than he; now Adelm shall be my brother, for he 
is handsome, too.” 

Craig shuddered. Yetlah laughed. She had not grown, nor 
improved in person, nay, though scarce four and twenty, looked 
withering into old maidhood. Glen loitered where he was, the shock 
of his return surmounted, till, on the new year’s second month, came 
the intelligence of Henry VIII.’s death. Craig hoped not that the 
small stipends allowed himself and family, would be continued, in the 
new reign of a king too juvenile to be aware of their circumstances, or 
yet have a will of his own; though the tenderest hopes and interests 
now centred in the young sovereign. But unlooked for domestic 
changes soon diverted from public topics the attention of all minds 
within Craig Tower. 

Such matters J cannot prevent from banishing all comic interest. 
I like not to imitate the popular, by lugging in jests, when I trust a 
reader would prefer a story’s progress, or a character’s developement. 
For instance, who would care for such facts as the following ? 

‘Oh, Martin Vaulder,” said Grefwyth Howel, exultantly, “‘ My 
very own pretty young Lily’s a Calvin’.” 

** Vell, zhe might be vorse,” replied the German. 

** Deed now, she could not be better, I tell you.” 

‘** Ya, zhe might be a Luther. I did not know you had a vraw.” 

‘** Frow? no, a cow! that’s just giving me a little one.” 

‘Oh, I gare not vor de greed nor de breed of gows.”’ 

Such bad jokes shall find no space in my pages. 


(To be continued.) 





THE REQUITAL. 
BY THOMAS RAGG, ESQ. 


“‘ Among the returns given in during the census last year was one, ‘Slept in a 
barn, a Highland widow, whose husband and ten sons fell in battle.’ ’’ 
Anp art thou then requited thus— 
Thou wife and mother of the brave, 
Whose kindred shed their blood for us, 
In danger’s hour to save ? 
Ah, poor must be the thankless land, 
Though styled the Mistress of the Sea ! 
That found them all a gory bed, 
But finds no bed for thee. 


Thine is a tale whereof to boast 
Had filled a Spartan’s heart with pride ; 
For from thy loins sprang forth a host, 
Who bravely lived and died. 
But bootless was the spirit free, 
- Whose ardour fired thy stalwart race, 
If all their blood has purchased thee 
Is this cold resting place. 
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THE POET'S CLASS. 


In confiding me, at an early age, to the care of his old friend and 
tutor, Mr. Oldstyle, my father had a more direct motive than he had 
thought proper to express. He remembered that that gentleman was 
a devoted worshipper of the Muse, and having already discerned, or 
fancied that he did so, an infant inclination in me to the same effect, 
which, with proper fostering, he had no doubt might be reared at some 
future day, into a very respectable talent—he decided that, while sub- 
scribing to the venerable maxim, ‘* Poeta nascitur non fit,” there was 
no harm in assisting the development, and opening, as it were, a ready 
channel to the expected torrent. 

Unquestionably, the world has produced many men who might have 
been poets, but who from mere want of practice and skill in the jingle 
of rhyme, were forced to content themselves with scattering abroad 
those noble sentiments in casual converse, which ought to have gone 
down to posterity married to immortal verse. Occasion often makes 
the poet, as well as the hero; and too often, as an energetic writer of 
our own time observes, 


“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


‘I really intended,” wrote my great, great grandfather, apologeti- 
cally, (he indited three poems in the style of George Herrick,)—‘ | 
really intended to have been a great man; I always meant to gather 
fame, but, alack-a-day! it chanced that there were two or three 
persons in the world as clever as myself, and so whenever I approached 


the tree, these troublesome rogues constantly stepped in and picked 


the fruit before me.” My respected ancestor is not the only individual 
who has been so unfairly dealt with. 

** Revenons a nos moutons,” by which term I mean to designate 
Mr. Oldstyle. He, I found, wooed not the Della Cruscan muse—the 
school of poetry to which latter years have given birth found no favour 
in his eyes. Many a bitter philippic has he been known to pour forth, 
as the compositions of the disciples of this new school were brought 
under his notice; and, though often obliged to acknowledge the lofti- 
ness and truth of the sentiments conveyed, nothing could reconcile 
him to the irregularity of metre. His ear was tuned to the majestic 
numbers of Pope and Dryden; and any deviation from the example 
of these great masters was, in his opinion, high treason against the 
royalty of verse. Besides this, he discerned a vapid floweriness—a 
sickly affectation of sentiment, in most of the poetical productions of 
the day, which serves rather to weary and disgust, than to gratify a 
just and healthy taste. 

The same objection to anything resembling innovation existed, in 
Mr. Oldstyle’s opinion, with reference to almost every subject. In 
politics he would have been an ultra among ultras on the side of Con- 
servatism. All things once sanctioned by the opinion of the good and 
wise and great—those especially which had acquired the further claim 
to reverence of long stability—were-far too sacred in his eyes to be 
lightly dealt with, Should the proposed amendments fail, how atone 
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for the destruction of the ancient fabric? ‘* A man,” remarked Mr. 
Oldstyle, ‘‘ may, after knocking me down, in mistake for Mr. Smith 
(who has insulted his sister), lift me up again, and offer the amplest 
apology—but will this cure my bruises, or restore my wounded 
feelings to their tranquil state? No—depend upon it, there is little 
to be gained by change.” 

With Mr. Oldstyle, therefore, the boasted ‘‘ march of intellect,” 
was at best but a ‘‘ marking time.” 

Having received more than one hint from my anxious mother con- 
cerning my incipient attachment to the Muses, Mr. Oldstyle, soon 
after my arrival at Gerund Grove, placed me in a class consisting 
of four or five urchins about my own age, styled (lucus a non lucendo) 
the ‘* poet’s class.” 1t was among the duties of these gifted youths to 
prepare, twice a week, on half-holidays—(no holiday to them)—a copy 
of verses, sometimes original, sometimes a translation from a classic 
author. Strange, indeed, were some of the morceaux then and there 
concocted. The first subject offered for our lucubrations, of which 
I have any clear recollection, was ‘The Bell.” Schiller’s beautiful 
“Lied von der Glocke”’ not being familiar to us, down we sat with 
nothing to trust to, save our own unassisted invention. 

To prevent, as good Mr. O. fondly hoped, all possibility of col- 
lusion, four of these involuntary bards were placed in different parts 
of the school-room, the fifth unfortunate individual having a seat 
allotted him close to the desk of our reverend preceptor. It is diffi- 
cult to account satisfactorily for some of the extraordinary coinci- 
dences which now and then occur in life; and in the instance before 
us, I leave to philosophers to inquire how it could possibly happen that 
five different minds, whose accompanying bodies were carefully placed 
out of hearing distance, should have chanced to hit upon the same 
idea; nay—almost to clothe that idea in the self-same words. The 
compositions being called for, the first candidate boldly began— 


“When first the tinkling bell Paulinus formed—” 


What was alleged to have taken place on that interesting occasion, I 
do not remember—only knowing that the verses which recorded it 
met with the high approbation of our tutor, inasmuch as not more 
than six out of the twelve lines possessed a foot too much or too little, 
and even these were so equitably distributed, that taken as a whole, 
the grand ‘* tottle” of syllables was perfectly correct. 

A slight—of course, accidental—similarity, was detected in the 
second copy, which commenced thus :— 


“‘ When first Paulinus formed the tinkling bell—” 


The judge’s brows corrugated—but bells will tinkle, and Paulinus 
was the acknowledged “ founder.” These two points of resemblance, 
therefore, might have been unavoidable. The whole piece, however, 
was held to be inferior in richness of imagery and energy of expression 
to the former; and being laid aside, candidate the third was sum- 
moned. This young gentleman, who had manifested a desire to effect 
some alteration in his manuscript while the examination of the others 
was proceeding, but was called before he could complete it, presented 
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his paper with some reluctance, and in the blotted line at the begin- 
ning, only something like the following could be deciphered. 


“When first the—tink—Paul—jingl—the—the bell—” 


In the fourth copy, a wide difference was perceptible—at once bold 
and figurative— 


** When the bell tinkled at Paulinus’ word—” 


the sole ground of objection being that Paulinus was made to appear 
as if endowed with some superhuman authority—and in consequence, 
the palm was adjudged to No. 5, in whose composition the favourite 
word ‘ tinkling,” was absolutely aud entirely omitted— 


** When erst Paulinus gave the bell a tongue, &c.—” 


With translations, however, the ‘‘ poet’s class,” succeeded to ad- 
miration. Virgil’s Eneid was the usual theme, and here truth com- 
pels me to state that a small duodecimo carefully concealed in one of 
the desks, assisted us not a little. A trifling, but judicious alteration 
of the text enabled us to escape undetected for a long time; and 
often as a careful cook at some well-frequented London tavern serves 
up the well-carved joint, so often was ‘‘ glorious John Dryden” pre- 
sented to the regards of the unsuspecting Dominie. At length, how- 
ever, some careless urchin having inserted, bodily, an entire couplet 
with which Mr. Oldstyle chanced to be acquainted, a scrutiny was 
instituted, the consequence of which was the discovery and confisca- 
tion of our concealed ally. Being thus abandoned to our wits, some 
amusing specimens of versification were occasionally perpetrated, of 
which I have it in my power to quote only two, not from Dryden. 


“« Within the middle city there was found 
A very jovial spot of umbrage ground ; 
Where first the Trojans, rumpled by the wave, 
Dug up a symptom which queen Juno gave ; 
A horse’s valiant head—for this foretold 
Their nation should be long—and also bold.” * 
Book 1, 1. 441. 


One other precious morceau was for some time preserved as a 
chef-d’euvre of translation, but nothing of it now, alas ! remains to 
posterity, save the following remnant, in allusion to 

“« Eneas bold, and his friend Achiates, 
In their hands brandishing two iron spears—” 
the graceful disregard of quantity in the second hero’s name, as well 
as the pleasing negligence of the rhyme, bearing testimony to the 
rapidity and ease with which the ** poet's class,” gave vent to their 
enthusiasm. 





* That our readers may, at least, do justice to the closeness of the translation— 
we subjoin the passage :— 
‘« Lucus in urbe fuit media letissimus umbra ; 
Qud primim jactati undis et turbine Poeni 
Effodére loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi; sic nam foré bello 
Egregiam, et facilem victu per seecula gentem.”’ 
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From time to time specimens of my most successful compositions 
were forwarded to my mother, and of course received with becoming 
reverence—treated as the first coruscations of a rising luminary, and 
generally read by my father to a party of his friends after dinner, 
when (as the host’s hospitality was great, and his claret undeniable) 
they were received with universal admiration. 

I could dwell longer than would be interesting to my readers on 
the pleasures of my school — Very happy days they were! 
Happy in themselves—happier for their contrast with those which 
followed them—and happiest of all in comparison with those which 
may be to come, for I see a cloud upon my way. 

Good Mr. Oldstyle kept the even tenor of his way; and until his 
death, which unfortunately happened in the fourth year of my sojourn 
at Gerund Grove, never gave up one of his principles, or allowed him- 
self to be argued, entreated or cajoled into the adoption of anything 
new. His end was as characteristic as it was fatal. A railroad—one 
of the earliest of its species—was to be laid down within a mile of 
Gerund Grove. Stoutly did Mr, Oldstyle contend against the pro- 
posed innovation ; loudly insist upon the sheer impossibility of their 
being found English gentlemen to project, Irish blackguards to con- 
struct, or rational human beings of any rank to encourage a mode of 
travelling so new and dangerous—at the mercy of a wild, uneasy, vol- 
canic engine, its every puff breathing destruction, its every whistle 
shrieking triumph over ruined hostels, starving coachmen, and grass- 
grown roads, 

The ‘‘ Company” were stronger than Mr. O., the rail was com- 
pleted at a trifle above £3,000,000—and an addition of 500 legless 
and armless Irish patients to the County Hospital. One crazy old 
coach still lumbered up to town, and staggered back, three times a 
week ; but when the holidays arrived, ere Mr. Oldstyle could engage 
the said vehicle for the transmission of himself and his sixteen town 
scholars, sixteen letters were presented, conveying requests from the 
respective parents that the boys might be indulged in their eager desire 
to travel home by steam. Compelled to accede, Mr. Oldstyle saw us 
safely off, and quietly took his place in the desolate coach, intending, 
as it was but twelve miles, to meet us that day at a certain hotel. 
He never arrived. The coachman, proud of his old and faithful pa- 
tron, endeavoured, for once, to emulate the speed of by-gone days. 
The vehicle, long languishing, broke down, and the good old dominie 
was taken up a martyr to his principles of no innovation, and dislike 
of change. 





EPIGRAM FROM THE DUTCH. 
ON KASTER JAXON, A TOPER OF LEYDEN. 


‘‘ How Kaster, do you say, has got no shame ? 
Why, look, man, at his face,—'tis all o'er flame !” 

‘© My friend, you're quite mistaken ;—that’s the Drink,— 
That blushes to be seen in such a sink!” 
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THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Tue small town of Griinwiesel, where I was born, lies in the southern 
part of Germany, and resembles all other towns. There is a small 
Market-place, with a Fountain in the midst, an old Town-house on 
one side, and round the Market-place the houses of the Magistrates and 
principal merchants; the rest of the inhabitants reside in two narrow 
streets. They are all known to one another, Every body is acquainted 
with whatis going on around him; and if the Minister, the Burgomaster, 
or the Physician chances to have a dish more than usual upon their table, 
the whole town knows it by dinner-time. In the afternoon the women 
visit each other, talk of this great event over strong coffee and sweet- 
meats, and come to the conclusion that the Minister must have put into 
the Lottery and won a most unchristian sum, that the Burgomaster 
suffers himself to be bribed, or that the Doctor has received a gold 
piece from the Apothecary for writing an expensive prescription. 

You may imagine how disagreeable it must have been for such a 
town as Griinwiesel to have a man enter it of whom nobody knew from 
whence he came, what he wanted, or how he lived. The Burgomaster 
had, to be sure, examined his passport, and, at a tea-drinking at the 
Doctor’s, declared that it was properly signed—from Berlin to Griin- 
wiesel, but still there was something suspicious about the man, The 
Stranger hired a house, placed in it a whole waggon-load of curious 
furniture—as ovens, retorts, crucibles, and the like, and lived quite 
alone. He cooked for himself, and no living soul entered his house 
except an old man of Griinwiesel who provided him with bread, meat, 
and vegetables; and even he dared only come to the ground-floor, 
where the Stranger received his purchases. 

I was a boy about ten years old when this man arrived at Griin- 
wiesel, and I can recall, as if it were yesterday, the disquiet that he 
caused in the town, He did not appear at the Bowling-green in the 
afternoon like other people, or the Public-house in the evening to talk 
of the times over a pipe of tobacco. In vain the Magistrates, the 
Doctor, the Minister invited him, after the report of the Burgomaster, 
to dine or to drink coffee, he always excused himself. Some held 
him to be crazy, others, fora Jew, and a third party stoutly maintained 
him to be a Conjuror. I reached my twentieth year, and the man 
was never known by any other name than “ The Stranger.” 

It happened one day that some Showmen with wild beasts came to 
the town—the sort of strolling rabble who possess a Camel, a dancing 
Bear, and dogs and monkeys who look comical enough in men’s 
clothes, and who are variously accomplished. These people went 
through the town, according to custom, stopping at the cross-streets 
and squares, making a vile music with a drum and fife, and after 
causing their troop to dance and jump, collecting money from the 
houses. The troop, who at this time exhibited themselves in Griin- 
wiesel, were distinguished by a monstrous Ouran-Outang, which 
was nearly the size of a man, walked upon two legs, and was trained 
to every kind of trick. These Dog and Monkey Shows came at length 
in front of the Stranger’s house, who at first appeared unwillingly behind 
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the shutters, when the drum and fife sounded; but he soon became 
more friendly, looked out of the window to the surprise of everybody, 
laughed heartily at the tricks of the Ouran-Outang, and gave in re- 
quital of the sport, so large a piece of silver, that the whole town 
talked of it. 

The next morning the Strollers departed. The Camel carried a 
number of baskets in which the dogs and monkeys sat very comfort- 
ably; the Showmen and the large Ape followed the Camel. They had 
hardly been gone an hour when the Stranger sent for a carriage and 
horses, to the great surprise of the Postmaster, and went out of the 
gates, along the same road that the Showmen had taken. The whole 
town tormented itself, because nobody knew where he was gone! It 
was night when the Stranger came again to the gates, but another 
person sat also in the carriage, with his hat pulled over his face, and 
a silk handkerchief wrapped about his ears and mouth. The Gate- 
keeper held it his duty to question this second Stranger, and to de- 
mand his passport; but he answered him roughly, while he muttered 
in an unknown language, 

‘*This is my Nephew,” said the Stranger, in a friendly tone to the 
Gatekeeper, while he put some silver in his hand; ‘‘ he does not yet 
understand much German—but he is swearing a little in his own lan- 
guage because we are detained here.”’ 

**Ob! if he is your Nephew,” answered the man, ‘* he may of course 
enter without a passport. Without doubt he will dwell with you.”’ 

‘* Certainly,” said the Stranger, ‘‘ and he will probably remain here 
some time.” 

The Gatekeeper made no further objection, and the Stranger and 
his Nephew entered the town. 

The Burgomaster, however, and indeed the whole town, were not 
particularly satisfied with the Gatekeeper. He ought at least to have 
remarked one word of the Nephew’s language, from which they might 
have learnt of what country himself and his Uncle were natives. The 
Gatekeeper assured them, however, that it was neither French nor 
Italian, but sounded broad, like English, and if he were not mistaken, 
the young gentleman had said ‘‘ Got dem.” The Gatekeeper thus 
helped himself out of a scrape, and the young man to a name, for 
nothing else was talked of in the town but ‘* The Young Englishman.” 

But the young Englishman was not to be seen either at the Bowling- 
green or the Public-house, and he gave the people much to think of 
in other ways. For example, it often happened that from the for- 
merly quiet house of the Stranger issued the noise of a frightful 
screaming and bustle, so that the people collected before the house to 
stand and look up. The young Englishman was seen here and there, 
through the windows, in a red coat and green trowsers, with rough 
hair and a frightful countenance, running with incredible speed 
through the rooms, the old Stranger following him in a red night- 
gown, with a hunting whip in his hand. He often missed him, but 
now and then it appeared that he overtook the youth, for tones of 
complaint and anguish, and of heavy lashes were heard. The ladies 
of Griinwiesel took this barbarous treatment of the young man so 
much to heart, that they at length entreated the Burgomaster to take 
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some steps in the matter. He wrote a note to the Stranger, in which 
he reproached him with his unkind treatment of his Nephew in pretty 
strong terms, and threatened if such scenes occurred to take the 
young man under his immediate protection. 

Who was more astonished than the Burgomaster, when, for the 
first time for ten years, he saw the Stranger enter his apartment. 
The old man excused his proceedings by the usual declarations of 
the relations of a youth, that they were necessary for his education. 
His Nephew, he said, was in other respects a clever, industrious youth, 
but he was very slow in learning languages, and he ardently desired 
him to speak German fluently, that he might afterwards take the 
liberty of introducing him to the society of Griinwiesel, and notwith- 
standing this, he got on so ill with the language, that very often 
there was nothing better to be done than to horsewhip him. The 
Burgomaster was fully satisfied by this explanation, recommended 
moderation to the old man, and a Bs at night in the Public-house, 
that he had seldom seen so well informed and clever a man as the 
Stranger. It was only a pity that he entered so little into society. 

** But I think,” added the Burgomaster, ‘“‘ when his Nephew can 
speak German, he will join my circle oftener.” 

From this single circumstance, the opinion of the town was com- 
pletely altered. The Stranger was considered a clever man; they 
looked for his nearer acquaintance, and thought it was all right; when 
now and then a horrible shrieking issued from the dreary house— 

‘‘ He is instructing his Nephew in German,” said the Griinweiselers, 
and they no longer stood still, to observe what was passing. 

In about three months the German lessons appeared to be ended, 
and then the old man went a step farther. There was a poor old 
Frenchman in the town who gave lessons in dancing to the young 
people ; the Stranger caused him to be summoned, and told him he 
might instruct his Nephew. He gave him to understand that although 
very tractable in general, he was something obstinate in whatever 
related to dancing. He had already learnt from another master; and 
though it was after so strange a fashion that his Uncle could not ven- 
ture to introduce him into society, yet for all that he considered him- 
self a finished dancer, although his dances had not the smallest 
resemblance to Waltzes and Galoppes, or to Reels and Quadrilles. 
The Uncle offered a dollar a lesson, and the Dancing-master was well 
pleased to undertake the instruction of the obstinate youth. 

There never was anything so gem in the world (so the 
Dancing-master solemnly affirmed) as these lessons. The Nephew, 
a moderately tall, slender, young man, with somewhat short legs, ap- 
peared in a red frock-coat, wide green trowsers, and kid gloves. He 
spoke little, and with a foreign accent, and at first was tolerably 
polite and attentive—but then he suddenly began the oddest leaps, and 
danced the strangest jigs, in which he made entrechats, that dazzled 
the Frenchman’s eyes. If his master attempted to direct him, he tore 
his elegant dancing shoes from his feet, threw them at the Frenchman’s 
head, and set himself to run round the room on all-fours. Upon hearing 
the bustle, the old gentleman would suddenly come from his apartment 
in a wide red dressing-gown, and let his horsewhip fall tolerably hard 
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upon his Nephew’s back. The Nephew would then begin to howl 
frightfully, spring upon the table, the high wardrobe, or even on the 
cross-bars of the window, and speak an unknown and curious language. 
The old man in the red dressing-gown, however, did not suffer himself 
to be put out: he caught him by the leg, dragged him down, looked 
him all over, and drew the buckle of his stock tighter; upon which he 
always became quiet and polite, and the lesson proceeded without in- 
terruption. 

When the Dancing-master had brought his pupil so forward as to 
require music at his lessons, the Nephew was completely altered. A 
musician was hired, who placed himself upon the table in the parlour. 
The Dancing-master then represented the lady, when the old gentle- 
man had furnished a silk gown and an Indian shawl, and the Nephew 
advanced and began to waltz and dance with him. He was an untiring, 
furious dancer! he would not release his master from his long arms— 
he must dance, in spite of his cries, until he sank down exhausted, 
or until the musician could play no longer. 

These lessons nearly brought the Dancing-master to his grave; but 
the dollar which he duly received—the good wine which the old gen- 
tleman gave him—always caused his return, even if he had resolved the 
day before to go no more to the house. 

The inhabitants of Griinwiesel saw matters differently from the 
Frenchman. They thought that the young man showed a great dis- 
position to enter their society, and the ladies rejoiced, in the great de- 
ficiency of gentlemen, at the thoughts of obtaining so brisk a dancer 
for the ensuing winter. 

One morning, the damsels who returned from market, brought news 
of a wonderful event! A handsome coach with fine horses, and a servant 
in a rich livery, stood before the Stranger’s house : the door opened, 
and two well-dressed gentlemen came out; one of whom was the old 
Stranger, and the other, probably, his Nephew, who had been so long 
learning German, and who danced so furiously. They both placed 
themselves in the carriage—the servant sprang upon the footboard, 
and the carriage drove off straight to the Burgomaster’s house. 
When the ladies heard this from their maids, they hastily removed 
their kitchen aprons, and somewhat dirty caps, and sat in state. 

“‘ Nothing is more likely,”’ said they, “ than that the Stranger is in- 
troducing his Nephew to the world. The old fool has never been civil 
enough in ten years to set his foot in our house; but we will forgive 
him on account of his Nephew—who must be a charming young man.” 

They exhorted their sons and daughters to behave their best when 
the Stranger should come—to hold themselves upright—and to ex- 
press themselves more correctly than usual; and the wise women of 
Griinwiesel were not in the wrong; for the old man visited them all 
in turn to recommend himself and his Nephew to their notice. Every- 
body was much taken up with the two Strangers, and lamented that 
they had not earlier made so agreeable an acquaintance. The old 
gentleman appeared to be a worthy, sensible man ;—to be sure, a slight 
smile whenever he spoke made people uncertain whether he were in 
earnest or not; but he talked of the weather, the place, the pleasures 
of summer, &c., so pleasantly and judiciously, that everybody was de- 
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lighted—But the Nephew! he enchanted everybody! he won all 
hearts! They hardly knew what was his attraction. His face certainly 
was not handsome—the lower part of it particularly—the jaw pro- 
jected considerably—and his complexion was very brown. Sometimes, 
too, he made divers singular grimaces, winked with his eyes, and 
gnashed with his teeth: but notwithstanding this, the expression of his 
features was thought very interesting. Nothing could be more active 
or pliant than his figure. It is true, his clothes hung rather oddly upon 
his body; but in him this was an excellence. He entered the room 
rapidly—threw himself here on a sofa, there in an armchair, and 
stretched out his legs. But whatever was remarked in him very diffe- 
rent to other young men, passed current for Genius. 

‘“‘ He is an Englishman,” said they; “‘ they are all alike—an Eng- 
lishman will throw himself on a sofa, and fall asleep, while a dozen 
ladies may stand round unprovided with seats. One can take nothing 
ill from an Englishman.” 

He was very submissive to his Uncle; for when he began to hop 
about the room, or, as he liked much to do, draw up his feet under him 
on his seat, his Uncle looked steadfastly at him, and brought him to 
order. And how could one quarrel with him when his Uncle said to 
the lady of every house— 

“ My Nephew is yet a little rough and uncultivated, but I promise 
myself much from your society to form and polish him, and I recom- 
mend him particularly to your kindness.” 

Thus was the Nephew introduced into the world, and all Griin- 
wiesel spoke of nothing for two days but this event. 

The old man did not shut himself up as formerly; he appeared to 
have totally changed his mode of life. In the afternoon he went with 
his Nephew to the spot where the principal inhabitants of Griinwiesel 
assembled to drink beer, and divert themselves by playing at Nine- 
pins. The Nephew showed himself a master of the game—but now 
and then an extraordinary fancy seized him. - He would run out with 
the bowl with the speed of an arrow, among the ninepins, and there 
make all sorts of mad noises; or when he had knocked down the 
King, he would all at once stand upon his well curled head, and throw 
his legs in the air; or if a carriage went by, he would spring upon 
the roof, before one knew what he was doing, and making all sorts of 
grimaces, go a short distance, and then bound into the midst of the 
party again. The old man after such scenes apologized to the Burgo- 
master and others, for his Nephew’s ill breeding ; but they laughed, 
ascribed it to his youth, wished that at their age they could he so 
nimble-footed, and loved “‘ Young Grasshopper,” as they named him, 
beyond measure. 

There was a time, however, when they were not a little displeased 
with him, and yet they dared say nothing, for the young Englishman 
passed universally for a pattern of knowledge and fashion. The old 
gentleman failed not to attend The Golden Stag every evening with 
his Nephew. Although the latter was quite young, he behaved like an 
old man. He placed his glass before him, put on a monstrous pair of 
spectacles, took out a formidable pipe, kindled it, and smoked away 
among them all. If the conversation turned on the times—or Peace 
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or War—if the Doctor gave one opinion, the Burgomaster another, 
and the rest were in astonishment at their deep knowledge of politics, 
—then would the Nephew suddenly break in with an entirely con- 
trary opinion, strike his hand—from which he never removed the 
glove—upon the table, and give the Burgomaster and Doctor dis- 
tinctly to understand that they knew nothing of the matter,—that he 
had heard the facts stated differently, and was possessed of greater 
information, He, then, in his strangely broken German, stated his 
own opinion, which, greatly to the discontent of the Burgomaster, 
everybody thought admirable, for as an Englishman he must naturally 
know best. If the Doctor and the Burgomaster in anger, which they 
dared not openly express, set themselves down to a game of Chess, 
the Nephew advanced, looked over the Burgomaster’s shoulder, with 
his huge pair of spectacles, and blamed first one, and then the other 
move, advised the Doctor to play so and so, till both became secretly 
furious. The Burgomaster then invited him to play a game, meaning 
to beat him properly, for he held himself to be a second Philidor; but 
the old man drew the buckle of his Nephew’s stock tighter, upon 
which he became polite and well behaved, and beat the Burgomaster. 

Till now it had been the custom in Griinwiesel to play at cards 
every evening for a half kreuzer the game; but this appeared very 
mean to the Nephew, who settled Crown dollars and ducats instead. 
He asserted that no one played so well as himself; but he usually lost 
enormous sums. The good Griinwieselers made no conscience of 
winning his gold, for “ he is an Englishman, and consequently rich,” 
said they, and pocketed the ducats. The Stranger’s Nephew thus in 
a short time obtained considerable reputation in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. No such young man had ever been seen in the memory 
of man—he was the greatest phenomenon they had ever remarked. 
They could not say that he had learnt anything beyond Dancing. 
Latin and Greek were, as people say—strange to him.—In a game 
one evening at the Burgomaster’s house, he had something to write, 
and it was discovered that he could not even write his name. He 
made terrible blunders in Geography, for he would place a German 
town in France, and a Danish one in Poland; he had read nothing, 
studied nothing; and the Minister often shook his head over the 
ignorance of the young man; and yet all that he said or did was con- 
sidered admirable, for he was impudent enough always to: declare 
himself in the right, and the end of all his speeches was— 

‘“*] know best.” 

Winter came, and now the Nephew stood forth with increased glory. 
All parties were thought tiresome where he was not; and people who 
would yawn if a sensible man spoke, were all ear when the Nephew talked 
the greatest stuff in his bad German.—It was also discovered that this 
admirable young man was a Poet, for an evening seldom passed in 
which he did not draw a paper from his pocket, and favour the com- 
pany by reading a sonnet. There were, indeed, a few who maintained 
that half the verses were senseless and bad, and that they had some- 
where or other read the rest; but the Nephew did not suffer himself 
to be put out; he read and read, made them all remark the beauties of 
his poetry, and each time was greeted by a murmur of applause. 
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But his triumph was the Griinwiesel Balls! No one could dance so 
fast or so perseveringly as himself, nor make such daring and extraor- 
dinary leaps. Besides, his Uncle always gave him the richest clothes, 
made after the latest fashion ; and though they never seemed to fit him 
very well, in spite of this, he was always considered to be admirably 
dressed. The gentlemen, indeed, were somewhat offended by the new 
style he paalesal at these balls. Formerly the Burgomaster had 
always opened the ball in person, and the principal young people had 
the right of calling the other dances ;—but since the young Stranger 
had appeared, all this was quite changed. Without asking any ques- 
tions, he took the nearest lady by the hand, placed himself with her 
above the rest, did all that x hak him, and was lord, and master, 
and King of the Ball. Since the ladies, however, considered these 

roceedings very agreeable, the gentlemen dared not object, and the 
Raker retained his self-elected honours. Such a Ball appeared to 
give the greatest pleasure to the old man,—he looked steadfastly at 
his Nephew, smiled to himself, and when everybody crowded round 
him, to praise the well educated, agreeable youth, he could hardly 
contain himself for joy, he burst into a hearty laugh, and behaved 
like a fool. The Griinwieselers attributed these curious outbreaks 
to his great love for his Nephew, and thought them quite ex 
régle.—However, he was obliged now and then to exercise his au- 
thority over his Nephew; for in the middle of the most elegant 
dances, it would happen that the young man witha bold leap seated 
himself in the Orchestra, tore the double-bass out of the musician’s 
hand, and began to scrape horribly upon it; or he danced upon his 
hands, while he stretched his legs in the air. His Uncle was then 
accustomed to take hold of him, to reproach him seriously, and to 
tighten his neck-cloth, upon which he became quiet again. 

In this way the Stranger’s Nephew behaved at parties and balls, and 
as bad manners generally spread faster than good; and a new and 
striking fashion, even if highly ridiculous, has something infectious for 
young people, it happened thus in Griimwiesel. When the rising ge- 
neration saw the Stranger’s Nephew, with his prate, his loud laugh, 
and his rough answers, rather praised than blamed —that this was all 
thought very spirited, they thought, ‘‘ we will also become clever 
idlers.” They had formerly been studious, but now they thought, 
‘‘ What is the use of knowledge, if one gets on better without it?” 
They neglected their books, and wandered through the streets and 
squares. Formerly they had been courteous and civil to every one— 
they had attended when they were spoken to, and answered modestly 
and intelligibly—now they ranked themselves with men, entered into 
conversation with them, gave their own opinions openly, laughed at 
the Burgomaster if he said anything, and maintained that they knew 
much better. Formerly, the young Griinwieselers had disliked low 
company—now they sung all sorts of vulgar songs—smoked huge to- 
bacco-pipes—bought enormous spectacles, though they were very 
well able to see—stuck them on their noses, and thought themselves 
just the thing, inasmuch as they resembled the Stranger’s famous 
Nephew. At home, or in company, they lay on the sofa in boots and 
spurs—rocked themselves upon the chairs, or put their elbows on the 
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table, with their cheeks sunk between both hands. In vain did their 
parents and friends find fault with their folly and impropriety: they 
sheltered themselves behind the shining example of the Stranger’s 
Nephew. In vain was the representation that, being a young Eng- 
lishman, he must consequently be pardoned a certain national want of 
polish, the young Griinwieselers maintained that they had as much 
right as any Englishman to be spirited and ill-bred: in short, it was 
melancholy how the good manners and good customs of Griinwiesel 
were overturned, through the bad example of the Stranger’s Nephew. 
But the taste for low life did not last long ; the following circumstance 
at once changed the scene :— 

The Winter amusements were to includea grand Concert, which was 
to be conducted partly by the Town Musicians and partly by skilful 
Amateurs. The Burgomaster and the Doctor played very well, on the 
violoncello and bassoon, and the Apothecary on the flute. All the 
young ladies in Griinwiesel had practised Arias, and all were admirably 
prepared, when the Stranger remarked, that, although the Concert 
would be admirable with all this talent, yet that a duet was wanting, 
and a duet was indispensable to every regular Concert. They were 
struck by this assertion. It is true that the Burgomaster’s daughter 
sang like a nightingale ; but where were they to find a gentleman who 
could sing a duet with her? and they fell back at last upon the old 
Organist, who had once sung an excellent Bass ; but the Stranger said 
this would not be necessary, since his Nephew could sing perfectly. 
They were not a little astonished at this new and admirable accom 
plishment of the young man. He was requested to sing something by 
way of proof; and, setting aside a strange style, which was taken for 
English, he sung like an angel! The duet was studied in haste, and 
the evening at length arrived on which the ears of the Griinwieselers 
were to be regaled with the Concert. The Stranger, alas! was unable 
to be present at his Nephew’s triumph, for he was sick; but he gave 
the Burgomaster, who visited him about an hour before, some rules 
with respect to the former. 

‘« My Nephew is a good soul,” said he, ‘‘ but now and then all 
sorts of curious imaginations seize him, and he begins mad pranks; 
and, on this account, I am sorry [ cannot attend the Concert ; for he 
holds me in especial awe: he knows very well why. Will you then, 
Sir, in case he is seized in this manner—if he should spring upon the 
music-desk, play tricks with the double bass, or the like, will you 
loosen his high stock, or, if he is not better, take it off entirely ; you 
will then see how polite and well-behaved he will become.” 

The Burgomaster thanked the sick man for his confidence, and 
promised, in case of necessity, to do as he had desired him. 

The Concert room was crowded, for all Griinwiesel and the whole 
of the neighbourhood for many miles round attended. The Town Mu- 
sicians acquitted themselves admirably; then the Burgomaster stepped 
forth with his violoncello, followed by the Apothecary with his flute. 
Then the Organist sung a bass song with universal applause, and the 
Doctor was nota little applauded when he performed upon the bassoon, 
The first part of the concert was over, and every one was counting 
upon the second, in which the young Stranger was to sing a duet with 
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the Burgomaster’s daughter. He wasrichly dressed. and for some time 
attracted the attention of all around him, Without troubling himself 
to ask any questions, he had seated himself in an arm-chair destined 
for a certain neighbouring Countess. He stretched out his legs, ex- 
amined the company through an enormous eye-glass which he em- 
ployed besides his huge spectacles, and played with a large Butcher's 
dog, which in spite of the prohibition against dogs he brought into 
company. The Countess, for whom the arm-chair had been intended— 
made her appearance, but instead of looking as if he meant to rise and 
make room for her—the young gentleman on the contrary settled 
himself more commodiously, and no one dared say any thing to him 
on the subject; but the noble lady was obliged to seat herself on 
a common chair among the ladies of Griinwiesel, and was not a little 
annoyed. During the fine playing of the Burgomaster, during the 
Organist’s beautiful song, and even during the Doctor’s Fantasia on the 
bassoon, while all held their breath to listen, the young Stranger made 
his dog fetch and carry a handkerchief, or chattered so loudly to his 
neighbour that all to whom he was a stranger wondered at his ex- 
traordinary behaviour. It was not surprising, therefore, that they 
should all be very eager, when the duet was to begin. The second 
part of the concert began. The Town Musicians played a little, and 
then the Burgomaster advanced with his daughter to the young man, 
offered him a Music-book and said— 

‘* Would it be agreeable to you to sing the duet ?” 

The young man smiled—showed his teeth, and started up—the others 
followed him to the Music-desk, and the company were full of expec- 
tation. The Organist struck a chord and nodded to the Stranger to 
begin. He looked at the notes through his huge glasses, and burst 
into a hideous lamentable sound. The Organist screamed to him— 

‘* Two notes lower, my dear Sir, C—you must sound C.” 

Instead of sounding C, however, the Nephew pulled off one of his 
shoes and threw it at the Organist’s head, from which the powder flew 
in all directions. When the Burgomaster saw this, he thought — 

‘‘ Ah! now he is in his vagaries,” and starting up he caught him 
round the neck and loosened his neckcloth a little. But after that 
the young man grew worse and worse : instead of German, he chattered 
a strange language that nobody understood, and made wonderful 
leaps. The Burgomaster was in despair, and determined to remove 
his neckcloth entirely. But he had hardly done so, when he seemed 
stiffened with horror! for instead of a human skin, the young man’s 
throat was covered with a dark brown hide. Presently springing higher 
and higher he thrust his hands with their elegant gloves into his hair, 
tore them away, oh, surprise! this beautiful hair was a wig, which he 
threw into the Burgomaster’s face, and his head appeared covered with 
the same brown hide. He jumped upon the tables and benches, threw 
about the music-desks, broke the instruments, and behaved like a 
madman. 

‘* Seize him !~—seize him! ’’ exclaimed the Burgomaster, almost dis- 
tracted ; ‘‘ he is possessed—seize him! ”’ 

This, however, was no very easy task, for he had taken off his gloves, 
and showed his nails, which he thrust into the faces of his assailants, 
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and clawed them pitiably. At last, one among them contrived to get 
hold of him, and to confine his long arms, so that he was only able to 
sprawl with his feet, while he laughed and screamed in a loud voice. 
The company gathered round, and examined the extraordinary young 
man—who, however, no longer looked like a man—when a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, who had a Cabinet of Natural History, and col- 
lected all sorts of animals, stepped closer, and exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment— 

‘“‘Good Heaven ! ladies and gentlemen, why have you brought this 
animal into company? It is an Ape!—the Homo Troglodytes of 
Linneeus. I will give you six dollars for him, if you will leave him 
tome. I will stuff him for my Cabinet.” 

Who can describe the astonishment of the Griinwieselers when they 
heard this ! 

‘What !—an Ape! an Ouran-Outang among us! the young 
Stranger an Ape!” they exclaimed, nee | gazed on each other in 
stupid surprise. They could not believe it,—they would not trust 
their ears: they examined the animal, and it certainly was—an Ape. 

‘« But how is it possible ?”’ exclaimed the Burgomaster’s lady : ‘“‘ has 
he not often read his poetry to me? has he not taken his dinner with 
me, like anybody else?” 

“ And,” said the Doctor’s lady, ‘‘ has he not often drank coffee 
with me, and talked sensibly with my husband?” 

‘Can it be possible ?’’ exclaimed the men: “ has he not played at 
bowls with us, and talked Politics, like any one of us?” 

“ And,” exclaimed they all, ‘‘ has he not danced at our balls? An 
Ape—an Ape—it is wonderful—it is witchcraft!” 

‘* Yes, it is witchcraft, and devilish sorcery,” said the Burgomaster, 
bringing the Nephew’s neckcloth. ‘See! in this neckcloth is the 
whole magic by which he was rendered so amiable in our eyes. It is 
a broad strip of elastic parchment, with all sorts of curious signs in- 
scribed on it: I believe it is Latin: can nobody read it?” 

The Minister, a learned man, who had often lost a game of Chess to 
the Stranger’s Nephew, stepped forward, took the parchment, and said— 

“* Not at all—these are not Latin characters.”’ It is as follows :-— 

“« Der Affe-sehr polsierlich ist, 
Zumal wann er vom Apfel frilsch.” 

“* Yes, yes! it is hellish deceit—a trick of sorcery,’ continued he, 
“and should be punished in an unexampled manner.” 

The Burgomaster was of the same opinion, and sent eye to 
seek the Stranger, now considered as a Magician, and six soldiers 
carried the Ape to be also examined. 

They arrived at the desolate house, accompanied by a vast crowd, 
for every one was desirous of seeing how the matter would end. They 
knocked at the door—they rang the bell: all was in vain: nobody 
appeared. Then the Burgomaster, in his wrath, caused the door to 
be broken open, and betook himself to the Stranger’s apartment; but 
there was nothing to be seen but several old domestic utensils : the 
Stranger was not to be found. Upon his writing-table lay a sealed 
letter, addressed to the Burgomaster, who instantly opened it, and 
read as follows :— 
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‘« My dear Griinwieselers, 

‘“« When you read this letter, [ shall no longer be in your town— 
and you will have discovered to what class and nature my Nephew 
belongs. Take the joke which I have permitted myself as a good 
lesson, not to compel Strangers who would fain be alone, to enter your 
society. I considered myself too good to take a part in your eternal 
chattering—your disagreeable ways, and your ridiculous ceremonies— 
and I therefore introduced to you a young Ouran-Outang as my repre- 


sentative, who has won your affections. Farewell, and profit by the 
lesson.” 


The Griinwieselers became the laughing-stock of the country, but 
comforted themselves by thinking that this might be classed among 
unnatural things. But the young people were the most ashamed that 
they should have so eagerly imitated the bad manners of an Ape! 
They leant no more upon their elbows—they rocked themselves no 
more upon their seats—they were silent when they were spoken to— 
they laid aside their spectacles, and became polite and well-behaved as 
before; and if any one indulged in such disagreeable and ridiculous 
ways, the Griinwieselers exclaimed ,— 

** He is an Ape!” 

The Stee, who had so long played the part of a young 
man, was given up to the Naturalist, who took care of him, exhibited 


him as a curiosity to all strangers, and suffered him to go about the 
house, where he may be seen to this day. 


(From the German of Wilhelm Hauff.) 
M. E. D. B. 


The favourable reception which attended our friend “ Little Jacob,” 
induced us again to trespass upon the portfolio of our gifted corres- 


— The foregoing amusing tale is translated by the same fair > 
and.— Ep. 





SOUTHEY AND WORDSWORTH. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


[The following sonnets were written on first meeting the two distinguished men | 
above named. This was in the Autumn of 1836. Since then, a shadow has fallen f 


upon the mind of the Laureate: his venerable and elder friend, who has so well 
made us familiar with 


‘* The sweet, sad music of Humanity,”’ 
remains, alike unbroken in bodily and mental health. | 


I, 
Soutuey and Wordsworth! I had known them long 
As my first masters in poetic lore, 
My earliest guides along that boundless shore— 
Aye fertile from the fountain of sweet song— 
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Where, from the flowers, the mountains, and the streams, 
Thought draws high converse all unknown before, 

Gives form and feature to rapt Fancy’s dreams, 

And reads in all the great command “ Adore !’"— 

From sea-girt England to Columbia’s dells 

Are thousands who have known, but never seen, 

Those mighty masters of the stops and swells 

Which, in the heart, make music most serene. 

I too have known, not seen them. Pass brief space, 

And I shall hear them speak and meet them, face to face. 


II. 


Of bold adventure on the boundless main, 

I loved, while yet an eager boy, to read : 

How, o’er unpathed seas did Colon speed 

And give another world to thankless Spain,— 

How died Magellan on some isle unknown, 

How Cortereal reached far Labrador,— 

How Cortez sailed to California’s shore,— 

How Oceania first by Cook were shewn. 

I read, with awed desire and impulse strong 

To see this wondrous Ocean, fierce and wild ; " 
I saw,—’twas placid as a sleeping child! 

—So did, with anxious throb, my spirit long 

To see these bards :—they came, with accents bland, 
Greatness and Gentleness still hand in hand. 


III. 


How felt I ere they came ?—As in Youth’s days 
Feels one betrothed to Beauty, yet unseen. 

His fancy draws her features and her mien, 

And marvels if she be as all men praise. 

The queenly maiden enters: he delays 

(With all of hope is linked thus much of fear,) 

To satisfy his longing: then, his gaze 

Falls sudden on her—searching, unsevere : 

He feels she is the bright consummate flower 

To share his joys and light each darker hour! 
—Thus did I gaze, in hushed expectancy, 

On those in whom Mind’s brightest spells are blent, 
One with the laurelled brow and eagle eye, 

And one, with thrilling speech, ‘‘ the old man eloquent.”’ 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND.* 


BY COLONEL F., WILKIE. 


Tue great obstacle to the or of the Fine Arts in England, ts 
generally the want of normal or elementary schools; it is not a race 
for the swift, or battle for the strong, but a combination of chances, 
aided by money, that bring forward the artists of the day—there is 
no school or foundation where the young man of talents and zeal can 
find the instruction he longs for at moderate cost, or in many situa- 
tions in the provinces at any cost; as long as these are wanting, this 
country cannot hope to hold the place she ought among the nations 
of Europe, as regards the Fine Arts. If a young man enters the atelier 
of a painter, he becomes a mere drudge in assisting to furnish articles 
for the market ; portraits of solemn judges, noble lords and ladies ; 
sketches of children with skipping ropes, interesting dowagers in mob 
caps, or the likeness of some interesting youth, the flower of his flock, 
who thinks he looks well in regimentals ;—this is the staple commodity, 


worked up by contract, and paid for in yellow profiles of her gracious | 


Majesty. Is not such sordid drudgery enough to extinguish all 
enthusiasm? No doubt it has done so. Formerly young men, who 
could muster the money, made a journey to Rome, for the benefit of 
study ; how few perform that pilgrimage now-a-days! even those who 
do manage to arrive there, find that their habits are already formed, 
and to profit by their expedition, they must unlearn all that they have 
been previously taught,—a task difficult in every art or science, but 
most painfully so in painting. To judge of the monstrosities in archi- 
tecture that dishigure the Metropolis, and show themselves in various 
quarters of the country, we must be brought to confess that the art is 
at very low ebb with us, and calls loudly for some general elementary 
means of study. If this want is strongly felt in the arts alluded to, 
how much more strongly does it appear as regards Music, particu- 
larly beyond the limits of London, where there are no means of pro- 
curing a musical education, except by the assistance of the refuse 
of foreign professors, each of whom follows a different system. A 
young person endowed with the natural gift of a fine voice, without 
considerable pecuniary means for its cultivation, may sing his ‘* wood 
notes wild,” to the woods and forests, or the commissioners of ditto, 
but will never reap any benefit from this gift of nature, unless, by | 
chance, some person, who is a judge, should take him under his pa- i 


ed 





tronage, and send him to the Continent to turn this talent to account: © 
still it is a foreign education;—in fact, to the he creatures of the lower | 
and middling classes of life, Music, as a science or art, is a sealed | 
book ; it is reserved for the use and abuse of those of the fair sex, 
whose papas can purchase a pianoforte, and pay the music-master: © 
what sort of an animal the latter may be never enters into the head of © 
the Governor ; he discharges the bill, and that is all he knows about it. i 
The pretty little dears are in proper time sent to a boarding school, (I 








* Concladed from page 157. 
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beg pardon, establishment,) where the Lady Abbess has contrived for 
a time to fix, in a country town, one of those itinerant professors 
alluded to. Before the fingers of the little creatures are long enough 
to clutch an octave, they are set to work on an old piano-forte in the 
dining-room, that has groaned under many tunings and much thump- 
ing —there, nolens volens, whether they like it or have a total aversion 
to the task, the musical neophytes are set to labour for a certain 
number of hours every day. When they go home at the vacations, if 
two or three sisters, the eldest is probably perched on a screw stool, 
to perform a Sonata she has been drilled at for the last two months, 
but more usually they hunt in couples through the Overture of ‘‘ Se- 
miramide,” for four hands, to the delight of country cousins. When 
it is time to quit the establishment, and before the young ladies ‘‘ come 
out,” they are placed in the hands of a finishing master; a sort of ge- 
nius who, although well paid, is on the whole much to be pitied—he 
finds that some of the pupils that he has to finish have never begun, 
at least as they ought; he can have not the slightest hope of repairing 
in eight or ten lessons all the mischiefs of false positions of the hands, 
whichare confirmed by habit, so hedraws out something of Kalkbrenner, 
(he ought to have been called Cracksculler,) plays it over before the 
nymph as it ought to be, then listens how she will get through the 
task ; puts to right one or two very glaring false positions, the pontes 
asinorum of pianists, and leaves the rest to his best wishes, and the 
pupil nearly to despair. 

With the singing-master, (cockneycé vocalist,) the case is still 
worse; he finds the pretty warbler to whom he is introduced, 
and whom he has to finish, has been taught to sing by note, while his 
own mode of instruction is by musical intervals. What is he to do in 
this case? He amends some errors in the young lady’s intonation, gives 
her lessons in the chromatic scale, teaches her to catch an octave 
flying, and turns her out to her family as an accomplished songstress. 

It cannot be denied that many young ladies of rank and fortune 
have had, ab ovo, the benefit of first-rate masters, and have learned 
both to sing well and play with great execution; but with many of 
them it is quite a matter of caprice; if they happen to be in the hu- 
mour, well and good—they will give all attention to their instructor, 
or if there is any fear of a rival before their eyes, they will practice 
with assiduity and zeal; but how many of these fair musicians are de- 
voted to the art, or follow it up con amore? As a proof, take five out 
of six of those who have passed through the hands of all the masters, 
and put before them a Sonata they have never before seen ; or give 
the same young ladies an Aria or Scend4, to sol-fa through at sight, and 
how many will accomplish the task, which on the Continent is only 
considered to be the usual result of a musical education? Still further 
on in life, how many of these fair ones cultivate Music when it has ac- 
complished one of its principal objects, in assisting to procure the lady 
an establishment, or, if we follow her progress later, do we ever see the 
accomplished musician instruct her own daughter in an art, which has 
caused her own parent so much expense and anxiety? If pressed to 
answer this question, and candid enough to confess, she would say 
that she had entirely forgotten the theory and practice. 
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With respect to the other sex, it would appear as if they had taken 
the pledge of total abstinence from Music; and the greatest portion 
are not even aware whether they have any of the elements within them. 
Were you to ask any hundred of the lower or middling classes whether 
they had any voice, or thought they could sing, they might answer 
with truth, what a man once said, equivocally, when asked if he could 
play the violin, he answered he did not know, for he had never tried— 
if a person in that position in society becomes conscious that he really 
does possess a musical organ, in what way can he look to give it 
development? Thé examples before him are none of the most 
tempting ; the wretched psalmody of country churches, or the more 
frightful screaming in sectarian chapels, only contrasted with the 
bellowing of some fellow in a beer-liouse, working up his courage to 
perpetrate a robbery. Looking upwards in society, there is no im- 
provement; it is thought too frivolous and effeminate a relaxation for 
boys, to indulge them in such fancies ; at Winchester, and I believe at 
the other foundation schools, if a boy is detected in filling up his 
leisure by endeavouring to learn the violin or flute, he has an impo- 
sition or task immediately, aud the offending instruments go to the 
tomb of the Capulets; if he attempts to sing, they cannot deprive him 
of his instrument, but they no less require from him half a yard of 
nonsense verses, 

I shall pass over the choice effusions chanted at the winings of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and look to the position of the young man 
about town, when he is his own master: he goes occasionally to the 
Opera, because it is the fashion, and hears music there, which, like 
Dr. Johuson, he thinks is nearly impossible; at all events, he con- 
ceives it unapproachable; or he hears a young lady at an evening 
party breathe forth some strains of Bellini, while half a dozen fellows 
are making faces behind her back. A concert is too slow an affair 
for him, and he never goes, so that the only chance he has of hearing 
any English singing is when, out on a spree in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden, he gains admission by means of a friend to the choice 
spirits of the Magnets, the Brilliants, or Club of Odd Fellows; 
mayhap he may at a later hour dive into the Cyder Cellar, where he 
certainly may occasionally hear a good song, with the trifling tax of 
breathing an atmosphere redolent of toasted cheese and bloaters, the 
vapour of gin twist and tobacco smoke. Such being the state of Music 
among the lords of the creation, there can be no wonder of the 
dearth of talent for the stage. There is not, I believe, at this moment, 
a single tenor singer comme il faut ou the boards. I do not know 
what has become of Templeton; but he owed his credit, both as a 
singer and actor, to tie judicious and spirited advice of Malibran ; 
and now his female Mentor is departed, we hear of him no more. 
In speaking of that surprising creature, of whom a fellow-artist said, 
that her soul was too large for her frail body, I had not the slightest 
wish to institute invidious comparisons, or to say that there was no 
one worthy to tread in the same path; the praise that I meant to 
bestow on Malibran was, that she had the tact and talent to get 
together and give life to an English Opera company; a task that will 
not be again easily accomplished. [have no dcubt that Miss Adelaide 
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Kemble is quite competent to fill any character within the range of 
Musical drama; but the position in which she is now placed will go 
far to strengthen the arguments I have used; in the first place, we 
find that this young lady cannot procure a musical education in Eng- 
land, but is obliged to seek for it in Italy. When she has accomplished 
her mission she returns to her native land to reap the harvest of her 
cultivated talent. What would be her first impulse? Certainly to 
appear at the head ofa native Opera company, and sing the Music of 
our Own composers, some of whom have produced works equal to 
any on the foreign stages ; in this laudable hope she is disappointed, 
and is forced to have recourse to bad translations of the Operas of 
Donizetti and Mercadante, where the weight of the business rests on 
the Prima donna ;—thus will be realized the saying of Vallebracque, 
the husband of Catalani, who, in those by-gone days, being asked, 
What was the Opera, replied, ‘“‘ Ma femme et quelques poupées”—it 
will now be Miss Kemble, and quelques poupées. If the Musical drama 
is to be ruled by the stars, like tragedy and comedy, farewell to all 
hope of a national Opera! 

As scientific music was to be an article of import, it would appear 
that we have not chosen the best market. The Italian school has less 
variety and is further removed from us than the German; but it was 
introduced by fashion, and by that means, continues to exist. I have 
always conceived it to be a sort of suicidal act of Handel’s to have 
written Operas for Italian libretti ; it was a sort of confession of inferi- 
ority, and a failure in the execution; it was like thinking in one lan- 
guage and giving it expression in the idiom of another; the con- 
sequence has been, that the Italian operas of the great composer are, 
of all his works, those which have most fallen into oblivion. Among 
the admirers of the Italian opera and music, it may seem like a 
heresy to say that it is inferior in variety to the German school; but 
| think it will not be difficult to prove it ;—in the first place, the Italians 
have not had, since Corelli, any composer who has written for instru- 
mental performers, and the consequence is, that whenever it is ques- 
tion of performing a Symphony, sextuor, quintette, or quartette, for 
musical instruments, recourse is had to the works of German com- 
posers. Let us then look at the Italian operas, almost the only music 
of the country with which we are acquainted, and we will find it 
extremely limited in its modes. Some hero or heroine chanting a 
solo, anciently called a bravura, a Scendé with two or more voices, con- 
sisting of a recitative, aria, and allegro, with concerted pieces at the 
end of each act, for five or six voices; and this is about the sum total 
of an Italian opera, as they by no means shine in either the compo- 
sition or execution of choruses. 

The most indifferent chorus in the ‘‘ Flauto Magico”’ is superior to 
any on the Italian stage—the very spirit of Italian music is in the 
butto style ; it is gay, lively, and what the French call etincelant ; but 
not satisfied with what is natural to them, they must have what they 
please to call an Opera Seria, which is any thing but serious or solemn 
as regards the music; and the consequence is, that these serious 
Operas are scarcely printed, before they are turned into country 
dances; even Mosé in Eyitto, which was originally intended for a 
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Sacred Oratorio, has furnished its set of quadrilles ; nor do I despair of 
hearing the Stabat mater of Rossini applied to the same use; Cujus 
animam gementem may serve for la Trenise; Jnflammatus et accensus, 
as l’Eté, and Quis est homo, la Poule. The scenes in “ Semira- 
mide” might have given origin to some solemn and even awful music ; 
but what is any of it in this way, compared with that in ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” where the statue opens its mouth. I have said that in Italy 
there were no composers of instrumental music; it will always be un- 
derstood that there is an exception as regards the Overtures of the 
Opera—these are in general very brilliant compositions, but have no 
reference whatever in subject or theme to the Opera they preface. I 
know of no example, except perhaps the Overture to ‘‘ Anacreon,” 
that has this quality, with the exception of ‘ Guillaume Tell ;”* you 
might shuffle all Rossini’s Overtures together, draw them out by 
chance, and they would fit any one as well as where they are placed ; 
for example, the most martial in character of these Operas, ‘‘ Othello,” 
has prefixed to it the flattest and dullest of Overtures ; while a military 
introduction is given to the freaks of a magpie that steals silver spoons. 
The old tune of ‘‘ The Downfall of Paris” is converted into the Over- 
ture of “ Tancredi;’’ and the air of Haydn, well known in England as 
‘* The Manly Heart,” has been removed from triple to common time, 
to furnish the Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” having not near so much 
reference to the Queen of Assyria, as to Oliver Cromwell.—Look what 
a contrast in the German Opera, the Overtures of ‘ I] Flauto Magico,” 
—** Don Giovanni,’ —*‘ Fidelio,” —*‘ Oberon,” and ‘‘ Der Freyschutz; ”’ 
each of these give a foretaste of the coming theme, and are often 
intimately linked with it. Italian music has the advantage of being 
strongly aided by the language, “that soft bastard Latin,” which 
seems to have been formed to be cut up in joints, and fitted into the 
score, vice, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol. 

While the German music is on a par in other respects, I have shown 
that it is superior in instrumental compositions, in characteristic Over- 
tures, and above all, in the grandeur of its Choruses, and yet we must 
travel all the way to Italy, when we have the better article close to our 
own shores. 

It is still greater reproach to us that we have to go any where for 
what we ought to have at home, with a little trouble and care. We 
have at present a Musical Academy, and there is a chair at Oxford, 
for those who wish to graduate in the science; but both these might be 
brought to bear, in extending musical knowledge to all those who wish 
to partake of it.—In place of the Institution in Tenterden Street being 
confined to teach a few young persons intended for public singing and 
playing, could it not be made to furnish normal teachers to be distri- 
buted over the country, and reduce the science to the level of mutual 
instruction? What difficulty about introducing the system into the 
National Schools, where it would be a relaxation from more severe 
study? Providence has endowed the youth of both sexes with hila- 
rious temperaments, that prompt them to give vent to their gaiety in 
various: ways ; all the noises produced from the voice at this period of 





* A French Opera. 
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life are conducive to health, by expanding the lungs. I may ask, if it 
would not be quite as agreeable, in our streets and thoroughfares, to 
hear boys and girls join in some little song suited to their age, as to 
hear the imitations of cockatoos, pea-fowls, or the screaming whistle 
of the steam-engine? There may be some objections on the score of 
expense, but after the thing was first started, that would be but tri- 
fling, and might be easily raised. All persons who wished to free 
themselves from the alarming discord in our churches, only kept in 
subjection by the bellows of the organ, would be glad to subscribe to 
a better system. Those who have ‘‘ ever been where bells have 
knoll’d to church,” will recollect that about Christmas time, they are 
called on to pay certain sums of five or ten shillings to what in country 
places are called choristers: whether to be drunk at one or two 
sittings, or expended in other ways, nobody cares. This annual sub- 
scription would go far towards paying the master, and the choristers 
would be amply indemnified by the fees they would receive for singing 
at parties or meetings. Much of the time now devoted to the beer- 
houses and reading Sunday papers, of not the best tendency, would be 
devoted to music ; and all persons engaged in that pursuit, by learning 
to respect themselves, would lead better and more moral lives. 





SYMPATHY. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


As chords in unison respond 
So feel our Minds a like control ;— 
A fine and spiritual bond, 

A sympathy of soul with soul !— 
Where feelings meet—like stars divine 
That o’er the water’s troubled way 

So move and mingle as they shine— 
That God alone could part each ray! 


And thus with those, by Heaven designed 
A mental brotherhood to know ; 
That fine affinity of mind 
Where genial thoughts commingling glow! 
Where, oh, so tuned the being’s chords— 
So sweetly like each waken’d tone,— 
We hear, we think, —our very words !— 
And every feeling seems our own ! 


Or, like the Earth which flowerless pines 
Still mute and cold to alien hours, 
When once a kindred sunbeam shines, 
Like magic shows its thousand flowers. 
Thus myriad hues of Mind and Heart 
Lie hid from spirits unallied ; 
But let a kindred soul-ray start, 
And beauty blooms on every side ! 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


Lorp Francis Ecerton has devoted his splendid talents to a very un- 
promising subject,—a relaxation of the Law of Marriage. The object 
of the measure which his Lordship introduced to the House of Com- 
mons, was to enable widowers to marry their deceased wives’ sisters. 
His Lordship’s proceeding is rather a proof of intrepidity than of sound 
judgment ; and we confess we are not displeased to find that the step 
was not taken of his own free motion, but that he merely ‘‘ complied 
with the wishes of others who had been desirous that he should under- 
take the subject.” There is, nevertheless, an earnestness in the tone 
of his speech, which convinces us that even if his own feelings and 
convictions are not strongly bound up with the subject, he has been 
very successfully worked upon by those whose cause he has been pre- 
vailed upon to advocate. That his Lordship has been greatly imposed 
upon, both as regards the legal and moral expediency of the proposed 
measure, and the pretensions and numerical importance of the party 
who wish to see it carried into effect, we have no doubt whatever ; in- 
deed, in the latter respect, our position enables us to speak almost ex 
auctoritate, for we know that the interested parties at the bottom of 
the project are both few and insignificant, and that they have only de- 
rived a semblance of importance, by a wide and active dissemination of 
their views amongst clergymen, lawyers, and the press, by means of 
circulars and pamphlets, and the other appliances usually resorted to 
to form the nucleus of a “ peaceful agitation” in such matters. 

His Lordship is equally deceived as to the general feeling amongst 
the public. He has not merely to contend with the ‘‘ repugnance 
that exists, guiele movere, with respect to established rights,” but he 
has to overcome a moral, and, we are proud to be enabled to add, a 
peculiarly English prejudice against all matrimonial alliances, tainted 
even in the smallest degree with incestuous impurity. 

With regard to the religious bearings of the subject, his Lordship 
carried himself in a becoming and graceful manner in treading lightly 
and cautiously on such sacred ground. It is true that the Canon Law 
(when administered by the Church of Rome) occasionally makes dis- 
tinctions not recognized, or, at any rate, not adopted by our Church ;— 
for example, in cases of second cousins, whom it forbids to marry, 
whilst it grants a dispensation in the case of a deceased wife’s sister ; 
but the Canons of 1603 are not binding on the Laity. We have no 
warrant in the Holy Scriptures for these practices, but quite the reverse ; 
and the universal opinion of the Christian Church in all ages is de- 
cidedly against it. 

Furthermore, Lord Francis Egerton is clearly mistaken in supposing 
that the Act (Lord Lyndhurst’s) 5 & 6 Will. IV. cap. 54, (1835,)— 
which his Lordship characterised as a “ hasty law,” passed at a time of 
careless and inconsiderate legislation,—either introduced or took away 
any single restriction upon marriage. On the contrary, it merely declared 
that all marriages, “ within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity,” should, from the passing thereof, be ipso fucto void, instead of 
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voidable by sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court during the lifetime of. 7 \ 


both the parties. Previous to the passing of that act, neither mar-~” ' 


riage between a man and his sister, nor one between a man dhd-his 
wife’s sister (though of course both were prohibited), could have been ~ 
treated as null and void until declared to be so by the Ecclesiastical 
Court, ‘‘ and if either of the parties had died before such a sentence 
was pronounced, the union, however grossly incestuous, could no 
longer be called in question, It was to remedy this anomaly, and to 
do justice to heirs whose inheritance might thus depend upon an acci- 
dent, defeating the law through its own clumsy technicalities, that the 
statute of 1835 was introduced ; and those who introduced it abstained 
most wisely from moving, or in any way interfering with, those land- 
marks against incest, which had all along been sanctioned by Patrlia- 
ment and by the Christian Church.” His Lordship is further mistaken 
in supposing that up to 1835 the prohibitions which he would remove 
*‘ rested only upon the Canons of 1603 Archbishop Parker’s pro- 
hibited degrees.” The Act of 1835 imposed no new prohibition; 
for the prohibition already rested legally, not upon the Canons of 
1603, but upon the statute of 32 Henry VIII. cap. 38, in which the 
law laid down respecting the prohibited degrees is thus set forth :— 

‘‘ Furthermore, since many inconveniences have fallen, as_ well 
within this realm as in others, by reason of marrying within the de- 
grees of marriage prohibited by Gon’s laws, that is to say, the son to 
marry the mother or the stepmother, the brother the sister, the father 
his son’s daughter or his daughter’s daughter, or the son to marry the 
daughter of his father by his stepmother, or the son to marry the aunt, 
being his father’s or mother’s sister, or to marry his uncle’s wife, or the 
father to marry his son’s wife, or the brother to marry his brother’s 
wife, or any man to marry his wife’s daughter, or his wife’s son's 
daughter, or his wife’s daughter's daughter, OR HIS WIFE'S SISTER; 
which marriages, although they be plainly prohibited and detested by 
the laws of Gop, yet nevertheless at some times they have proceeded 
under colour of dispensations by man’s power, which is but usurped, 
and of right ought not to be granted, admitted, or allowed ; for no 
man, of what estate, degree, or condition soever he be, hath power to 
dispense with Gop’s laws, as all the clergy of this realm in the said 
convocations, and the most part of all the famous Universities of 
Christendom, and we also, do affirm and think ;—Be it therefore en- 
acted . . . That no person or persons, subjects or resiants of this 
realm, or in any your dominions, of what estate, dignity, or degree 
soever they be, shall henceforth marry within the said degrees afore 
rehearsed, what, pretence soever shall be made to the contrary.” 

These prohibitions are taken from two previous statutes, the 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 22, and 28 Hen. VIII. c.7, and re-enacted. The first of 
these was passed on the King finally breaking with the Pope and 
divorcing Katharine of Arragon: the second on his marrying Jane 
Seymour after beheading Anne Boleyn, They were both repealed 
by the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38, which was passed expressly to regulate 
marriages. 

When ‘ Bloody Mary” came to the throne, all these statutes were 
repealed; but afterwards, in the reign of Elizabeth, the last was re- 
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enacted, and from that time up to the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act, constituted the only law at all affecting the lawful degrees in 
marriage. By a note to Sir William Blackstone’s Commentary on 
this branch of law, we find that the prohibited degrees are all which 
are under the fourth degree of the civil law, except on the ascending 
and descending line; and by the course of nature it is scarcely a pos- 
sible case that any one should ever marry his issue in the fourth 
degree : but between collaterals it is universally true, that all who are 
in the fourth or any higher degree, are permitted to marry; as first 
cousins are in the fourth degree, and therefore may marry, and 
nephew and great-aunt, or niece and great-uncle, are also in the fourth 
degree, and may intermarry ; and though a man may not marry his 
grandmother, it is certainly true that he may marry her sister.* The 
same degrees by affinity are prohibited. A husband is related by 
affinity to all the consanguinci of his wife, and vice versd the wife to 
the husband’s consanguinei ; therefore a man, after his wife’s death, 
cannot marry her sister, aunt, or niece. But the consanguinei of the 
husband are not at all related to the consanguinei of the wife. Hence 
two brothers may marry two sisters, or father and son a mother 
and daughter: or if a brother and sister marry two persons 
not related, and the brother and sister die, the widow and widower 
may intermarry : for though a man is related to his wife’s brother by 
affinity, he is not so to his wife’s brother’s wife, whom, if ‘circum- 
stances would permit, it would not be unlawful for him to marry. 

We have been thus precise in setting forth the law, in order that 
our readers may at once see the rationale of it. 

And here we may observe en passant, that Lord Francis Egerton, 
following in the steps of Lord Wharncliffe last session, seems to have 
entirely misapprehended the causes which induced the solemnization 
of **91 marriages in Manchester since the year 1835.”" This was 
not done in direct ‘‘ violation” of the law by those who would repair 
to the church to have the marriage ceremony performed, but by 
parties who thought that, under the new marriage law as administered 
at the Registrar’s Office, marriages, before illegal, were, by resorting 
to the provisions of the new act, rendered perfectly legal, whether 
in direct violation of the Levitical law or not. In fact, it was newly 
emancipated licentiousness resorting to the anvil on which its fetters 
had (in imagination) been struck off. Hence the 91 marriages are 
neither more nor less than the early fruits of the new marriage law 
before the licentious portion of the public became fully acquainted with 
its scope and bearings. Besides, in a large manufacturing town like 
Manchester, where much ignorance prevails, it is scarcely extraordinary 
that there should be some out of many thousands who have violated 
the law through never having heard of its existence. 

With regard to the marriage of a husband with a deceased wife’s 
sister, it was prohibited long before the formation of what, in its com- 
mon acceptation, is taken to mean the Canon Law. At any rate, if 
not actually prohibited, it was condemned by that very early body of 





* See the Computation of Degrees by the Civil Law, Blackstone, Vol. II. 
p. 207. 
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Constitutions called the Apostolic Canons. It was forbidden in the 
fourth century by the Council of Eliberis—a period long prior to that 
of the Decretals and other laws compiled by Gratian. The Canon 
Law may have been very freely used and abused by the corrupt 
Church of Rome; but our Church refers much further back for its 
authority, and relies upon the practice of the Christian Church from 
the earliest ages. That dispensations might and have been obtained 
under the Canon Law, is only.a proof of the corrupt state of the 
Church of Rome, and neither weaken the moral and religious force of the 
restrictions themselves, nor give any warrant or encouragement to the 
Church of England to consent to the relaxation or abolition of thei in 
the present day. It is said that restrictions of this kind tend to de- 
moralize a people. Precisely the same thing may be said of all pro- 
hibitory laws touching morality or religion. Now, we take it, that 
those who commit an improper act not forbidden by law, commit an 
illegal act so soon as it is expressly forbidden by law; and in this 
sense ‘‘ the law is the strength of sin;’’—but will this be used as an 
argument for repealing a law when it is founded on morality and 
justice ? 

It is said, too, that the present restrictions are not founded in re- 
ligious principle. Now we believe that they are virtually sanctioned 
by the Levitical law; for it is commonly held amongst ecclesiastics, 
that as marriages within the degrees of consanguinity are forbidden 
by the Levitical law, so marriages, in the same degree of affinity, 
are, by parity of reasoning, also prohibited. Bishop Jewel, who must 
be taken to be a high authority on the subject, thus speaks of this 
parity of reasoning :— 

** Albeit, I am not forbidden by plain words to marry my wife’s 
sister, yet I am forbidden to do so by other words, which by expo- 
sition are plain enough. For when God commands me I shall not 
marry my brother’s wife, it follows directly by the same that he for- 
bids me to marry my wife’s sister. For between one man and two 
sisters, and one woman and two brothers, is like analogy or propor- 
tion.” 

It would seem, however, that it is sought to remove the prohibition, 
not only from the wife’s sister, but from the husband’s brother. Here 
the grand evil of tampering with the present order of things suggests 
itself at once. Remove one prohibition, and where shall we draw the 
line? For it appears quite as reasonable to allow the widow to marry 
the brother of the deceased husband, as to sanction the marriage of 
the husband with the deceased wife’s sister. And so in fact we might 
deal with all the restrictions up to the second degree of consangui- 
nity. 

We are free to admit that the same arguments do not hold good uni- 
versally in cases of affinity, which are generally applied to cases of 
consanguinity, and that in the common acceptation of the term con- 
sanguinity, the case of a deceased wife’s sister does not come under 
the latter description. But on the authority of God’s word, we hold 
that man and wife are “one flesh,” and that in a metaphorical and 
mysterious sense, but one nevertheless confirmed by our Lord himself, 
they do contract a certain kind of consanguinity. This notion, in one 
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sense, was indeed held by the Roman Jurists and Law-givers ; for 
Gibbon says of Rome before it received the Christian dispensation ,— 

‘The profane law-givers of Rome were never tempted by interest 
or superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees, but inflexibly con- 
demned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same interdict, revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity as a just imitation 
of the ties of blood.” 

With this doctrine of the Roman law-givers we confess we are much 
inclined to agree, more especially when we add to what they have laid 
down, the divine character of the ceremony of marriage. 

Then, with reference to the hardship which certain persons allege 
they suffer by the existing prohibitions; we do not hold it to be a 
valid argument for them to say that they feel them to be hardships 
even in their own persons. Withthe Bishop of London, (whose speech 
has indeed suggested several of our arguments,) we would ask, ‘* Why 
do they feel them to beso?” There can only be one answer :—* Be- 
cause they cannot tame and regulate their own passions and inclina- 
tions to submit to what the Church and the State consider a salutary 
law.” With a full knowledge of what the law is, they openly violate 
it, and then forsooth complain of hardship! If hardship there be, it 
exists solely in their perverse and contumacious spirit. 

. Itis argued, too, in some quarters, (by the Spectator amongst the 
rest,) that the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
inexpedient. We are told that ‘‘ the advantage of permitting such 
marriages for the sake of the children is undeniable. No human being, 


excepting perhaps their grandmothers, can entertain such feelings of 


affection towards them ; no one is likely to have had such knowledge 
of their characters, or to have acquired such influence over them, or to 
be so well fitted to fulfil the duties of a mother towards them.”’ This 
is no doubt true, but for one case where a husband is desirous of mar- 
rying his deceased wife’s sister, we take it there are (to speak within 
bounds) fifty where he would be desirous of having the benefit of the 
same maternal care over his orphan children, shown them by the sister 
of his deceased wife, without any intention of marrying her,—his affec- 
tion for the lost one driving from his mind all thought of marrying 
again. The state of society in this country permits a deceased wife’s 
sister to undertake with propriety the care of her nephews and nieces, 
because it is known that she can never stand to their father in any 
nearer relation; but ‘‘if the prohibitions were removed, it would be 
impossible for the husband to invite her to come and live under his 
roof, unless he held out an offer of marriage.”* Therefore, even on the 
point of expediency, we hold that the proposed removal of the restric- 
tions will not bear the light. 

And yet we must drop the matter, yet not without an expression 
of regret that it has been mooted at all. We know of no subject which 
so nearly affects the moral and social condition of life as this; none 
so likely to peril the well-being of society by being disturbed. There 
are thousands ready to take advantage of any uncertainty which may 








* Bishop of London’s speech. 
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seem to afflict public opinion on such a question. But when the minds 
of those in authority, and those who are commonly looked up to, seem 
to be unsettled, the case is a hundred-fold worse; and without meaning 
any disrespect to those who have recently moved in the matter, we 
cannot help expressing an earnest hope that, since Lord Francis Eger- 
ton’s bill has been defeated, the matter will be suffered to drop at once. 
If certain parties do feel the evil effects of contracting illegal marriages, 
without going the length of saying that they deserve to suffer, we 
cannot see why the whole body of society should be afflicted, in its 
most tender part, on their account. 





‘*AND EVERY SOUL PERISHED!” 


See Fire, Shipwreck, Plague, Quacks, 
Hurricane and “‘ our Last ’’’ 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


Wuewn of old ‘‘ Mr.Urban,” the learn’d and the solemn, 
Invited the chosen to ‘‘ Cave’s’’ double column,* 
The paper, how hallow’d—how sacred the quills, 
Recording the ‘‘ noctes’’ of ‘‘ Buttons” or “ Wills!’ 
Their looks, like their pages, oracular were, 
And if angels, not quite, yet their visits as rare. 
In number, the sages who took up the pen, 
Not one in a hundred of parliament men— 
On the marbles of Paros—Old Rome and the Forum, 
The ‘‘ Nuge Venales,” or ‘“‘ Pugna Porcorum” +— 
As scarce as the ortolan then was a paper 
By St. John, by Addison, Steele, or ‘‘ The Draper,” — 
As rare as the Turk and as strange as the turban, 
An MS. addressed to the great Mr. Urban ! 
Ab illo, mutatum O Tempus! I vow, 
Some readers were then, but all writers are now. 
‘On to-day’s Philological Change,” cries the town, 
“ All sellers—no buyers—the Stock will go down !” 
In confusion, the jobbers who've jobb’d it too far, 
And letters will never again rise to Parr ! 
For see, in buff, ochre, green, purple, array‘d, 
How awful each month’s Periodic Brigade ! 
The weight of octavoes our cases encumbers, 
Like flies in the summer, they .... come out in numbers, 
Demanding house-shelter beyond our scant means— 
Magazines must be built to contain ‘‘ Magazines :”” 
As oysters in season, so fresh do we meet ’em, 
And opened much faster than any can eat ’em. 








* The ‘“‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ begun 1731. 
+ Curious papers in the early numbers of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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Than planets, our minds will be brighter grown soon, 
Twenty monthly new books for a single new moon, 
While no comet was ever yet heard of, which shows 
But a “ part” of its ‘* ¢ale”’ ev’ry month as it goes: 

As to Greek meeting Greek, a poor metaphor that’s, 
Their fate will more liken the Kilkenny cats. 


Here first, Richard B—tl—y’s ‘‘ Miscellany” droops 
Before such combined miscellaneous troops ; 
Who once of the Harleian,* surpass’d by his toil, 
Now, in anger outboiling, beats Bentleyt and Boyle. 
Then renegade Ainsworth (vix poteras mappa 
Compescere risum) ran away with his wrapper! 
What matters if ‘‘ Ingoldsby”’ still beat a score 
From Butler to Walcot—from Walcot to Moore ? 
Or ‘ Prout’s” lucubrations, though more should applaud ’em, 
Here’s an end to them all—patet, prout per recordum.{ 


The mild Harry C—lb—n, to fortune so rough 
Next victim, lies gasping in unadorned buff: 
‘¢ Paul Pry,’’ dead and buried—lost ‘‘ Pedlington Guide,” 
Not e’en by ‘‘ Sheer Industry ’’§ now are supplied : 
The liquor is drawn, and all now we can ask, 
Is, O ** antehac”” Poole—let us smell at the cask. 
To the play-house, our Jerrold devotes his best pains, 
For the ‘* Garden”’ he squeezes the fruit of his brains, 
Though no drama for C—lb—n, he hangs out the flag, 
And all that we hear of is ‘‘ Manager Gag.” 
To such, gentle Harry alone has to look, 
Or dying, to hang up his Hood on his Hook. 


** Metropolitan ” next into darkness explodes— 
As dark as our dark metropolitan roads : 
Ah! cruel, that aught should the Muses perplex 
Who figure away in their own proper sex :|| 
Who produce, without scandal that any can hear, 
Some bantling at least ev’ry month in the year. 
’Tis said that repentance is never too late, 
And Mrs. Kate Abdy must now abdi-cate ; 
For even the loved ‘‘ Metropolitan” trips, 
And the “‘ devil” will surely take care of the ‘ slips.” 





So F—z—r, lost ‘‘ F—z—r,” must shut up his shop, 
Not e’en his two columns will serve as a prop. 
Regent Street,{ in which soft assignations still please, 
Is haunted by unloverlike assignees : 





* Lord Oxford’s MSS. 


+ Contest om the Letters of Phalaris. } 
} A law term. § Poole’s present work—see Colburn. 

| Almost all the contributors are Ladies. 

§ Much “ selling off’’ in Regent Street just now. 
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Like his neighbour, the grocer, in gunpowder lost, 
Must placard ‘‘ Magazines going off at prime cost.”’ 


Next A—nsw—th the fair, is o’erthrown in the wrack, 
Though the bags of a ‘‘ Miser"’ he bears at his back— 
Than ink, in far blacker, shall George dip his pencil, 
To depict the black looks and long faces at Kensal. 
Get a husband for ‘‘ Hilda’’**—for as the town talks, 
The Magazine’s blown if an end to “ Guy Fawkes,” 
: Bland Blanchard with Tupper partake the dismay, 
And the “ Fight of the Fiddlers’’+ get fiddler’s pay ! 
For A—nsw—th !—Oh! A—nsw—th! most awful his fall, 
Who dines with ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” and sups with “ St. Paul.” 


As though upon earth, not sufficiently shed 
This plague of the books—one returns from the dead ! 
Up starts the O—d M...th. y; but lately interred, 
To walk with the spectres about to be buried. 
Grim ghost of gaunt H—r—d! more damn’d, you will know, 
Are the damn’d upon earth, than the damn’d down below ; 
Tell the truth to old friends, i in this ramble you seek, 
From the grave to the Hill, from the Hill to the Peake. 


Ah, B.Il...t..e! Bl..kw..d! in days such as these, ) 
You prove, like the rest, but a pair of big Bs ; 
O’er modern Athene, this press blister lurks— 
Like the modern, o’errun by piratical Turks : 
So, Scottish Miscellanies ’scape their pursuers, 
No better than once ’scaped the “‘ Scottish Reviewers !’"f 


Behold him, the last hurried headlong to fate, 
Upon these southern grounds, Caledonian T—-e ! 
Though last, but most truly, not east, in the throng, 
With his royal octavo—as broad as he’s long— 
If in malt, not in meal, have we had him, each year, 
For if breadth be his boast, why his depth is veneer : 
Though ne’er ’mongst the first—pretty good of his sort— 
And T—e, like his fellows, becomes a téte morte. 
Thus Famine shall reign from the Thames to the Tweed ; 
Each cold, barren month give us nothing to read ; 
Periodicals perish—untimely, the debt— 
One alone shall survive, and that one—the Gazette ! 
Unlike the false earthquake—too certain the fall— 
Not promise and promise and come not at all; 
But the earth it shall quake, and the printers shall see 
That for them wrought the “‘ devil” —this famed Doctor D ! 











: * See ‘‘ Miser’s Daughter.”’ + See last No. 
t See ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.”’ 
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STRAY PAGES FROM A TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL, 


BY MAJOR ROCHFORT SCOTT. 





No. 1.—A WINTER-RIDE ACROSS THE LEBANON. 


Ar the termination of hostilities in Syria, towards the close of the 
winter of last year, it fell to the lot of the writer to accompany the late 
deeply-lamented officer, then in command of the British troops serving 
in that country, on a journey from Jaffa, through the heart of Pales- 
tine to Beyrout. 

The party on this occasion consisted of seven officers, with their 
respective dragomans, servants, and attendants; a host of muleteers, 
hired expressly for the journey, and an escort of an officer and twenty 
Turkish cavalry, which the Seraskier, Zachariah Pasha, insisted on 
furnishing, as a guard of honour; amounting in all to forty-five per- 
sons and sixty horses and mules; a number which, on several occa- 
sions, proved inconveniently great. 

We left the ancient Joppa and its ever-verdant groves of orange 
and date trees, towards the middle of the month of February, directing 
our route by way of Jerusalem, Jericho, Nablous (Shechem), Nazareth 
and Tiberias, to Damascus. All of those places have, however, been 
so well described by Mr. Robinson in his recent work on Palestine, 
that I shall readily be excused for passing them without comment; 
restricting myself merely to noting, that though the weather, during 
the early part of our tour through the Holy Land, was generally fine, 
it was extremely variable ; for example : Whilst we had gladly gathered 
‘* our martial cloaks around us,” as issuing at dawn from the fortress- 
convent of St. Saba, we took our way down the winding road that 
skirts the deep rocky rent wherein the gurgling Kedron finds a passage 
to the Dead Sea, yet were we no less glad to rid ourselves from the 
said envelopes, when, after a few hours’ riding, we reached the sun- 
baked cliffs of the Wadi Mousa; and—could we conveniently have 
done so—would willingly have parted with even another upper gar- 
ment, on gaining the yet more parched desert, which, stretching 
eastward from the foot of the mountains of Judea, spreads a nitre- 
impregnated covering of shifting sand, over the once-fertile margin of 
the ‘‘ Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.”’ 

Again the cloaks were unstrapped from our saddlebows, as quitting 
Jericho and the green banks of the limpid rivulet, “ healed” by holy 
Elisha, and reaching the summit of a lofty mountain ridge, we met the 
cold westerly blast, which, at this season of the year, usually sweeps 
over the bare and stony regions of Judea. Here, resting our horses,— 
panting from the exertion of scrambling up the steep ascent,—we cast 
a delighted look around us. To the eastward, the eye embraced a 
long extent of the wide valley of the Jordan; the course of the snake- 
like river, where its shining surface could not be seen, being distinctly 
marked by the woody belt which skirts its earthy banks. Beyond,— 
backed by the blue sky of the Arabian desert,—might be clearly traced 
the outline of the distant hills of Gilead, the mountain of Nebo, and 
conical peak of Pisgah. ‘ On this side Jordan "—though not in the 
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Scripture sense implied by that expression,—was descried the summit 
of the Mount of Olives, overtopping the intermediate ridges of the 
Geliloth hills; and yet nearer to us, but looking more to the east- 
ward, “‘an exceeding high mountain” raised its bald, table head, 
whence, doubtless, a far more extensive view can be obtained than even 
that I have attempted to sketch :—this is reputed to be ‘‘ the moun- 
tain of the Temptation.” 

So remarkable is the locality where we thus, almost involuntarily, 
found ourselves halting to breathe our jaded animals, that scarcely a 
doubt existed in our minds, it was the precise spot, ‘‘ between Bethel 
and Ai,” where Abram, journeying from Sichem to the southward, 
rested and ‘* built an altar unto the Lord.”” Some massive blocks of 
bare lime-stone, which Nature’s hand has piled in horizontal strata, 
one above another, seemed to point out the very site, whereon the 
Patriarch must have raised his rude but holy edifice. 

As—proceeding on our journey—we traversed the sheltered plain 
of Esdraelon (Jezreel), and wended our way along the sandy shore of 
the lovely Sea of Galilee, the genial rays of an early March sun 
beamed upon us, warming our imaginations as well as our bodies, and 
thereby rendering doubly agreeable the pleasing associations connected 
with those interesting localities. But the storm of wind and rain that 
blew and pelted us in our night encampment at Joseph’s well, and that 
again, on the following night, shook to their very foundation and pene- 
trated the cracked walls of the windowless Khan at Kenneytra, occa- 
sioned an unromantic, though, as it happily proved, anti-rheumatic 
call for extra blankets. 

But, notwithstanding all these baro- and thermo-metrical varieties, 
we reached Damascus without, on the whole and considering the 
time of year, having had any very great cause to complain of the 
weather.—In fact, when it was bad, we good-naturedly met it as one 
does an old though somewhat disagreeable acquaintance in a strange 
country—that is, with friendly greeting; liking to be reminded of Fa- 
therland, even through the medium of a “ sad bore.” 

During our short stay at’ the Syrian Capital, the sky, however, was 
cloudless, and as all the weatherwise—Jews, Christians and Moham- 
medans—pronounced the winter to be passed, it was decided that we 
should deviate from the direct road to Beyrout, to visit the famed 
ruins of Heliopolis—better known as Balbec. It was therefore with 
the most pleasing anticipations that we mounted our horses on the 
sunny morning of the 11th of March to continue our journey, 

Issuing from the Frank quarter of the close, dirty city, our way, for 
some time, skirted the venerable, massive walls which bound this por- 
tion of the enceinte. Murmuring on the other side of us, flowed the 
river Pharpar; the crystal clearness of whose stream made the leprous 
Naaman scorn the message of Elisha to wash seven times in the water of 
the more turbid Jordan. On reaching the Bab Salaam, (Gate of Health,) 
we re-entered the city, quitting the stream where some mill-dams give 
it a greatly increased width and form several waterfalls; and here, 
squatted beneath the shade of a grove of aspen trees, the turbaned 
citizens of Damascus congregate, in summer, to puff a friendly inter- 
change of tobacco smoke and drink iced sherbat ;—the rumbling of 
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the falling waters and fluttering of the leafy canopy, standing them in 
the stead of conversation. The beauty of this Turkish paradise has 
been much overrated by travelling artists; nevertheless it offers a 
pleasing contrast to the rest of the hot, dirty city; the narrow, rough- 
paved streets of which we had yet to thread for half an hour, ere we 
reached its northern extremity, and finally issued from it by the gate 
of Salehieh. 

Immediately without the walls, Ibrahim Pasha had laid the foun- 
dation of a capacious edifice, intended for an hospital, but the retro- 
grade strides of the Turkish government in the march of improvement 
have checked the advance of the building towards a second story ; 
and now, instead of being a means of ameliorating the condition of 
the people, it serves but to shelter the hordes of thieving Bedouins, 
who, since the expulsion of the Egyptians, finding ample field for fol- 
lowing their vocation in the Syrian capital, are drawn thither from all 
parts of their native deserts. 

From the gate of Salehieh a paved road leads nearly in a direct 
line to the town of that name ;—a distance of about half a mile; the 
intervening country being flat and laid out in gardens and orchards. 
Salehieh is enclosed by a mud wall, and amongst a multitude of 
wretched hovels constructed with the same raw material, it contains 
some very tolerable houses embosomed in groves of fruit-trees ; to the 
agreeable shelter of which, the wealthy inhabitants of the city resort 
during the heat of summer. The town stands slightly elevated above 
the plain of Damascus, being situated neat the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Anti-Lebanon range; which rises abruptly and to a con- 
siderable elevation immediately behind. 

Issuing from the South gate of Salehieh, the road ascends gradually 
towards a pass cut through a rocky ledge that protrudes from the side 
of the impending mountain; leaving, on the left, some handsome 
mosques, whence a fine view is obtained of the city and plain of Da- 
mascus. The finest view, however, is obtained from the pass above- 
noticed. It is, indeed, magnificent, and, alone, would repay a lover 
of the picturesque for the irksome ride from the sea-coast to obtain it. 
I would advise any one, however, who merely travels “‘ in search of the 
picturesque,” to retrace his steps from this point, if he wishes to retain 
a favourable impression of the famed city of Damascus, for all its 
loveliness vanishes on a closer inspection. 

Continuing to ascend rapidly from the rocky pass, we reached, in a 
few minutes, the crest of the mountain ridge; leaving on our left a 
domed edifice perched on a knoll, overlooking a deep chasm, through 
which, compressed between rocky cliffs several hundred feet in height, 
the river Barrada (Pharpar) finds an outlet to the plain of Damascus. 
The bright city and its verdant gardens are henceforth shut out from 
view, the road beginning to descend in the opposite direction ; but a 
scene of equal beauty, though of a totally different character, presents 
itself: Rugged mountains rise in picturesque confusion on every 
side, amongst whose roots the glistening Barrada may be traced for 
many miles, wending its tortuous way through a rock-bound valley 
earpeted with brilliant verdure; and here and there the scattered 
houses of some petty hamlet glitter in the sunshine, or the white dome 
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of some Santon’s tomb peeps forth from the dark cypress, foliage that 
overshadows it. 

The road now descending by steep zig-zags reaches the bridge of 
Doumar ;—a long stone structure, having, in its vicinity, some moss- 
clad water-mills and rustic villas sheltered by orchards of plum, apri- 
cot, mulberry, and other fruit trees. Henceforth our way kept for 
several miles along the bottom of the romantic valley; at times skirting 
the rocky edge of the stream, at others descending into the bed itself 
of the now brawling and impetuous torrent. Arrived at the village of 
Djedideh, the road once more quits the valley, and, ascending a low 
hill, traverses a wide expanse of sterile table land, whereof the rocky 
surface is unbroken by a single tree or edifice of any description ;— 
not even a solitary block of stone presumes to raise its head to break 
the monotonous evenness of the dreary waste. Beyond it, however, 
lofty mountains arise in amphitheatrical array; one elevated crag 
conspicuous above the rest, being distinguished by the name of Abel’s 
tomb; and far away to the South, may be descried the conical, snow- 
capped peak of Hermon, rising to the height of upwards of 9,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The road now becomes a mere collection of loose, flat stones, 
amongst which our horses experienced some difficulty to find a secure 
footing, rendering our progress slow and wearying enough during the 
four tedious miles which must be travelled ere the eye is again glad- 
dened by a sight of the Barrada. Descending once more to the 
verdant margin of the stream, we passed several thriving villages, scat- 
tered here and there on the lower slopes of the impending mountains, 
and generally sheltered by orchards and vineyards. 

Much to our regret, the weather now assumed a most threatening ap- 
pearance, Clouds were gradually gathering round the rocky crest of the 
Anti-Lebanon ; gusts of piercing, cold wind came howling down from 
the dark ravines opening into the valley; and columns of dust, swept 
from the surface of the well-trodden road, were carried in spiral gyra- 
tions to the skies. Zouk Wadi Barrada—the village whereat we were 
to halt for the night—being still some miles distant, we urged forward 
our animals, with the hope of gaining its shelter ere the storm burst, 


’ leaving our baggage mules to follow at their own pace; we were, how- 


ever, but partially successful, and arrived there with dripping cloaks. 
The Scheich soon found us accommodation, as well as stabling for our 
animals, and we were happy to find that the rooms were provided with 
fire-places ; which, excepting in the mountains, are by no means com- 
mon in Syria. Wood was to be procured in, abundance; provisions 
we had brought with us; but an unforeseen difficulty arose, as to pro- 
curing food for our horses; the Scheich and all the inhabitants de- 
claring that there was not a grain of barley in the whole village. 

The weather was far too bad to allow of our proceeding to Zebdeni, 
so we despatched some of the escort to a neighbouring village, where 
they thought it would be possible to procure corn, One of my 
servants—a faithful old Egyptian—having, however, managed to pro- 
cure enough to furnish my animals with their “evening’s meal, from 
the old crone in whose house some of us were lodged, I unadvisedly 
made the circumstance known, thereby nearly causing an émeute in 
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the village ; for the inhabitants, as it afterwards appeared, had entered 
into a sort of anti-corn law league, with a view to compel us to proceed 
on to Zebdeni; and their plot having well-nigh been divulged by mine 
hostess’s avarice, occasioned a degree of excitement in the commu- 
nity for which, at the time, we were totally unable to account. 

The truth was, that at Damascus, our escort of Turkish troopers 
had been relieved by one consisting of irregular native cavalry—mostly 
Druses, and commanded by a near relative of a noted chieftain and 
equally well known scoundrel, named Sibley el Arian—a man whose 
services were always in the market for the highest price. The Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of Zouk seeing us in such bad company, natu- 
rally enough perhaps, concluded that we should adopt the irregular 
nale in which our friends were wont to supply their wants, viz. by 
laying violent hands on whatsoever they required, and had consequently 
concealed their stores of grain ;—a thing easily done in this country, 
as they are usually kept in underground vaults. My servant had 
gone with money in his hand, to drive a private bargain, and, under a 
promise of secresy, had succeeded in talking over our old landlady 
to dispose of some of her barley ; but after I had so unluckily made 
the circumstance known, thereby causing the aforesaid excitement in 
the village, she swore by the Prophet’s beard she had not another 
grain in her possession ; and no assurances could persuade the inha- 
bitants that we would pay for all we required. Their astonishment 
certainly was excessive, when, on departing the following morning, 
we distributed, as backschish, amongst the owners of the premises we 
had occupied, a sum fully equal to a month’s rent of all their pos- 
sessions. And I believe they regretted—but on their own account— 
that our poor horses had been kept on straw diet during the night; 
for the troopers who had been despatched in search of barley had not 
been able to procure any; at least, they brought us none. 

In a country, where, from the Pasha downwards, extortion is the 
order of the day, it is not surprising that the oppressed agricultural 
population should become cautious how they open the doors of their 
granaries ; for instances are but too common, in this misgoverned 
land, of wholesale plunder committed on the weak, without any better 
pretext than that made by the wolf in the fable for devouring the lamb 
who presumed to slake his thirst at the same stream. 

Numerous prostrate granite and marble columns, as well as exten- 
sive remains of ancient edifices, mark Zouk Wadi Barrada as the site 
of some Roman settlement. Its situation, indeed, is just such as the 
cultivated taste of the Epicurean citizens of the ancient mistress of the 
world would have led them to select : rude mountains are tossed about 
in fantastic confusion on all sides; the crystal Barrada, issuing noisily 
from a narrow gorge above the village, rushes foaming over its rough 
bed, leaping from rock to rock in its downward course, and casting 
its feathery spray over the scarped, wooded banks that keep it im- 

risoned, and whereon now lie scattered the fragments of the temples, 
baths and villas by which they were formerly adorned : a dense canopy, 
formed of the foliage of various fruit trees, knit together with the ten- 
drils of the vine, furnishes a delightful shelter from the rays of the 
summer's sun. Here, in by-gone days, surrounded by the choicest 
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specimens of sculpture, disposed with classic taste, we may picture to 
ourselves the former possessors of this romantic retreat, assembled to 

ass their evenings in an intellectual exchange of ideas; and here, 
in the 19th century, we may see the slothful, slippered Moslem, sitting 
for hours together, puffing his everlasting Nargilleh and fancying he is 
thinking; but being equally as unconscious of his own debased con- 
dition, as is the broken Corinthian capital, against which he rests his 
back, of its own fallen state. 

I have here, by the way, committed something like an anachronism ; 
having clothed in its summer garb, a scene which, on the present oc- 
casion, was viewed during anything but summer weather: for on 
arising from our carpets at daybreak on the following morning, we 
found the ground covered with snow, and the sky wearing a most 
threatening aspect. We determined, nevertheless, to push on, trust- 
ing that at so advanced a period of the year, the snow would not lie 
so deep as to prevent our crossing the mountains, and that it would 
be possible to reach Balbec before sunset. 

Immediately beyond Zouk, the valley of the Barrada contracts, be- 
coming, in fact, a mere mountain gorge, which a few hundred men 
might defend against twice as many thousands. The remains of an- 
cient edifices are traceable everywhere: Catacombs and Hypogean 
temples excavated in the lofty cliffs ; figures sculptured in basso relievo 
on their scarped faces, and channels scooped at different levels in 
their perpendicular sides; by means of which streams of water were 
formerly led to irrigate the hanging gardens, that, rising in terraces 
from the bed of the river, had served to conceal, in some measure, the 
naturally wild and savage character of the scenery. 

At the narrowest part of the gorge, a bold bridge of one light arch 
spans the river, carrying the road to its left bank; but the stream con- 
tinues to be overhung by lofty precipices for yet another half mile, when 
a picturesque cascade presents itself to view. After passing this, the 
road turning to the North, forms nearly a right angle with its former 
general direction, and here another change of scene opens upon the 
traveller: The valley widens considerably, presenting a fine level 
space under cultivation; at the furthest extremity of which—two 
leagues distant—the smoke of Zebdeni is discerned, rising from thick 
groves of orange and other evergreen trees. Two chains of lofty 
mountains, stretching to the North, nearly parallel to each other, seem 
to offer impassable barriers to the exit from this fertile vale; and it 
may here be mentioned, that even the best maps of Syria take but 
little notice of any of the mountains which extend between Damascus 
and Zebdeni. There are, however, three distinct ridges, and that 
which now rose in lofty rugged peaks on our right hand, is not even 
marked in them, although—excepting Hermon—by far the most ele- 
vated portion of the Anti-Lebanon range. 

Ere we could reach Zebdeni a heavy snow-storm fell upon us: the 
road became horrible as we drew near the place; and though scarcely 
one quarter of our projected day’s journey was accomplished, we gladly 
sought the shelter of a roof where we could give a feed of barley 
to our famished animals, and wait until the weather became more fa- 


vourable for continuing our route. 
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I shall not easily forget the disappointment depicted in all our 
countenances on reaching the abode of the Mutzelleem—of which, its 
owner and his family, so glowingly poetical a description has been 
given by Monsieur De la Martine. To be sure, he visited Zebdeni in 
the spring—we in dreary winter; but on the various occasions that I 
afterwards visited it at other seasons, I never could refrain from 
laughing at the ludicrous exemplification his account affords, of the 
truth of Napoleon’s aphorism respecting the one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

The snow-storm continuing, we were reluctantly compelled to forego 
our purpose of proceeding to Balbec that day; and after some little 
search for suitable accommodation—the Mutzelleem’s little Moham- 
medan paradise not being sufficiently capacious to contain all our 
party,—we succeeded in sheltering ourselves and baggage in the 
upper room of the abode of a family professing Christianity. It for- 
tunately was provided with a hearth and chimney; but we, at first, 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining wood or any ignitible substi- 
tute. However, by publicly announcing that we would pay a piastre 
for every bundle of sticks brought for our use, enough was speedily 
collected to have enabled us to celebrate an auto da fé. The whole 
of the following day we were ‘‘ snowed up,” and had some difficulty 
even in communicating with those of our party who had remained at 
the Mutzelleem’s house. This, indeed, could only be effected by 
mounting ourselves on the high wooden pattens used by the natives ; 
and thus suddenly exalted a foot above our natural stature, the power 
of locomotion was not to be attained without some risk and much 
practice, and our efforts at progression, under such circumstances, 
afforded no little amusement to the patten-owners. 

The inhabitants of Zebdeni we found to be a most intolerant breed 
of Mohammedans. They came to look at us as if we were wild beasts, 
(using no ceremony with our Christian host,) and were very averse to 
give any information respecting the neighbouring country; and find- 
ing that they differed very materially in the accounts they did give, 
we drew forth our note-books, and wrote down their several replies to 
our questions, informing them that they would be made answerable to 
the Pasha for any lies they might tell. This frightened away the 
greater part of our visiters, and induced those who remained to give 
what proved to be a tolerably correct account of the different roads in 
the neighbourhood. 

The direct road to Balbec was, by one and all, pronounced to be 
impracticable, from the quantity of snow which had fallen; it being 
over an elevated pass in the mountain ridge that separates the vale of 
Zebdeni from the Bekaa: it was therefore necessary to abandon the 
idea of proceeding thither. The same was asserted of the direct road 
to Zachle: and having during the following summer travelled both 
those roads,—and they are both extremely wild and romantic,—I can 
vouch for the truth of their assertions. We had, therefore, no alter- 
native but to turn back, or take the chance of finding a road still open, 
which was stated to lead into the Bekaa, between the two above- 
mentioned ; and a favourable change in the weather on the following 
night determined us to push on by this route. Accordingly, setting 
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out at daybreak, we continued to ascend the valley of the Barrada, 
and after two hours’ riding reached the source of the river, about a 
mile on the South side of the village of Surayiah. 

This place is inhabited by Mohammedans ; its situation is agreeable 
enough in summer, but dreary and exposed in winter. A stream 
which flows to the North takes its rise near it, and descending along 
its bank for two miles, we arrived at a stone bridge (Djesir Romani) 
thrown across a larger rivulet that flows from the East, just above 
its confluence with the former. At this point the road to Balbec 
strikes off to the right, ascending the valley ; we, however, continued 
to follow the downward course of the stream, which, taking a westerly 
direction, enters a very remarkable ravine, whence it seems to have no 
possible means of escape, being encased by curiously stratified moun- 
tains, that, shelving abruptly down and overlapping each other, pre- 
sented no visible outlet. 

The scenery along the whole extent of this valley—called the Wadi 
Yafoufah—is of the most romantic description. At times the winding 
torrent lashes with impotent impetuosity the rocky foot of the moun- 
tains that fall precipitously. along its course; at others it meanders 
tranquilly through a confined but cultivated plain, its banks clothed 
with arbutus, oleander, clematis, and an infinity of other shrubs and 
creepers. Picturesque villages are occasionally discovered, perched on 
the impending rocky eminences; and here and there a rustic bridge, 
formed of a single tree, affords a passage across the stream to the 
herdsmen tending the flocks of long-eared, black goats, that find a 
scanty subsistence on the sides of the mountains. 

At the end of five miles the road reaches a mill and stone bridge 
where ihe ravine suddenly terminates, displaying to the view a wide 
expanse of verdure, stretching both North and South as far as the eye 
can reach. This is the Bekaa—the Ceelo-Syria of the ancients—the 
granary of the Lebanon. 

We had now before us a choice of roads, such as they were; but it 
had previously been decided, that, from the uncertainty of the weather, 
it would be prudent to abandon the plan of visiting Balbec, and we 
accordingly pushed on toward Zachle, (through which place now lay 
our direct route to Beyrout,) proceeding diagonally across the vast 
plain towards a ford over the Leatani,—the name now given to the 
ancient Leontes. 

This stream, familiar to us under the appellation it bore in yet more 
remote times,-as the ‘‘ Waters of Lebanon,” takes its rise a little above 
Balbee, irrigates and fertilizes the rich vale of the Bekaa for an extent 
of 50 miles, flows thenceforth in a comparatively confined valley as far 
South as Hasbeya, and turning westward at ‘‘ the entering of Hamath,” 
wends its way through a very intricate mountainous district to the sea ; 
into which it empties itself a few miles to the North of Tyre. 

After an hour and a half’s travelling along the plain, we reached a 
village inhabited by Metawlies, situated a little off the road; at the 
outskirts of which the entire population had assembled, awaiting our 
approach, and as we drew near, a frightful din of voices, of both sexes 
and all ages, arose in full chorus, accompanied by the noise of pipes, 
tom-toms, dulcimers, viols, and other stringed instruments. 


” 
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The demonstration appeared of so hostile a character,—for the effect 
of their martial music was heightened by the occasional sharp twang 
of an over-loaded musket,—that we were at first disposed to send 
forward a messenger, to demand, in the language of the olden time, 
“Is it war?” The friendly disposition of the people soon, however, 
developed itself by the advance of women and children bearing dishes 
of burning incense, nosegays of spring flowers, loaves of bread, and 
plates of curdled milk; who, saluting us with the words, ‘ /ngles 
taib*— Ingles taib !—taib (ff)! eagerly pressed their offerings for 
acceptance. 

We were at a loss to conjecture how our arrival could have been 
made known to these good people, until we recollected that on first 
reaching the plain, we had sent forward a servant and two of the escort, 
to prepare quarters for us at Zachle, who, doubtless, had given notice 
along the road, of our coming. Much as we fet inclined to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Take thou away the noise of thy songs,” we could not but 
be highly gratified by this honourable reception, and especially by the 
warmth of feeling so energetically expressed towards us as English- 
men; proceeding, as we doubted not it did, from a grateful sense of 
the benefit our country had recently conferred on Syria, by relieving 
it from the despotic rule of Ibrahim Pasha, But we were not long 
suffered to remain in this flattering error, for, however much their 
gratitude may have been excited towards us by the change wrought 
by our hands, of the iron yoke of Egypt for the brazen one of Turkey, 
yet it was purely the love of the more precious metals that called 
forth, prospectively, their gratitude on the present occasion, as was 
soon made manifest by the loud cries for ‘‘ backshish,” which suc- 
ceeded the expressions of friendship, wherewith they had preparatorily 
paved the way to the interior of our purses. 

About two miles beyond the village we arrived at the ford of the 
Leatani. But Lebanon had given out his waters so liberally, that our 
guides exhibited some reluctance to commit themselves to the stream. 
It proved, however, to be scarcely up to our horses’ girths, and all 
passed over without accident, save one self-opiniated little donkey— 
a dapper, pert-looking beast, who had frequently excited admiration 
in the course of our journey, by the ease with which he had trotted 
along under a heavy load, subject, not unfrequently, to the additional 
weight of his swarthy Egyptian owner. The wayward animal, regard- 
less of the directions and threats of his master, not only would stop 
to drink in a part of the stream which had not been disturbed by the 
feet of other animals, but insisted afterwards in striking out a road 
for himself—an enterprise of evident peril, since a steep bank was 
before him, under which the stream would naturally be deep. 

Looking composedly round at his master, after satisfying his thirst, 
he paused, with ears erect, as if equally enjoying his own momentary 
state of independence and the impotent rage of his liege lord, who 

continued by threats and oaths to urge him to follow in the track of 
the other animals. ‘‘ Leave him alone,” was the general cry; “he is 
a sagacious animal, and will get over even better than we did.” Had 
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this advice been followed, the frolicksome animal would probably have 
extricated himself from his perilous position, but, unfortunately, his 
owner, under the impression that a cobble-stone would carry greater 
weight than his maledictions, directed one at the refractory beast, 
who, plunging forward on feeling the blow, was in an instant immersed, 
head over heels, in the stream. Slowly and imposingly the long ears 
arose above the surface of the rippling current; and, at length, 
“‘ Neddy’s” whole head became visible; but the weight of baggage firmly 
fixed on his back, kept the whole of his body under water, and down 
the stream he was borne, his long ears serving as sails, which ‘* back- 
ing and filling” as caught by the breeze, twirled him about in a truly 
laughable manner; the rage of the owner redoubling our merriment. 

To him, however, no less than to the owner of the baggage by 
which ‘* Neddy”’ was overballasted, the sight was any thing but agree- 
able, for all his efforts to gain the shore proved unavailing, and were 
momentarily becoming more feeble. We had, in fact, given him up for 
lost, when, fortunately, in its downward course, the stream encountered 
a bank of shingle, whereon it left him high, though certainly not dry ; 
and there, with downcast ears and courage cooled, he patiently remained 
until his rejoicing master came to the rescue. 

We found the road on the right bank of the river extremely heavy, 
and experienced some difficulty in getting over the numerous deep, 
mud¢'y- bottomed gullies that crossed it, each bearing to the Leatani 
its tribute of thawed snow from the dark recesses of the Lebanon, whose 
blanched, serrated ridge now rose majestically above us. 

So seriously were we retarded by the heavy state of the road, that 
the day closed ere we reached Malaka; a large, densely-peopled village 
that stands at the mouth of the deep ravine, wherein, but about a mile 
up and resting against its opposite slope, is situated Zachle. 

Cold, hungry, and weary as we were, the long, dirty street of 
Malaka appeared interminable; but on suddenly emerging from it, on 
arriving at the edge of the ravine, the lights of Zachle burst unex- 
pectedly upon us, and the whole town being illuminated to do us 
honour, the effect produced was most brilliant and cheering, Notice 
of our approach was given by the muskets of an “ outlying picket” 
posted expressly for the purpose; the firing was quickly taken up by 
other parties, and soon one well-sustained fusillade extended to every 
part of the town, adding greatly to the magic effect of this singular scene. 

We did not, by any means, appreciate at its value this most profligate 
expenditure of gunpowder, consumed though it was, to do us honour : 
indeed, it became at last a serious nuisance ; for, seemingly to try our 
proficiency in equitation, some fifty men, forming a kind of corps de 
reserve, had taken post on the bridge by which admission is gained to 
the town, and keeping their fire until we had reached the crown of the 
steep, ill-paved structure, discharged their overloaded musketoons in 
our horses’ faces. Our wearied beasts, however, had not a caper left 
in them, and moved on, as if to receive such honour was a thing of 
every day occurrence to them,—an imposture, to which our impatience 
under such fooleries lent but little countenance. 

The steep, narrow streets were filled to the depth of several feet 
with the snow scraped from the tops of the flat-roofed houses, which 
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a recent frost had crusted over with ice; and how we got up them without 
a guide and without a torch-bearer is a marvel to me to this hour, for 
even in fine weather, and in broad daylight, they are almost impracti- 
cable for horses. 

No good Christian—albeit, the town contains 6,000 Christian souls— 
could be found to lend us a lantern, or conduct us to the Greek con- 
vent of Mar Elias, where we understood our advanced guard had pre- 
oe quarters for us—indeed, the circumstance of that establishment 

aving been selected, was probably the cause of our not finding any 
one willing to guide us to it. We had therefore to grope our way in 
the dark, through a labyrinth of streets with which none of us were 
acquainted, to the said convent, which is situated about a quarter of a 
tile beyond the town, higher up the ravine. 

Giadly we led our weary animals into the convent stable, and thank- 
fully we swallowed the dram of Rosoglio with which the worthy monks 
opened the way to our hearts. Three rooms, supplied with boards, 
trestles and bedding, were forthwith placed at our disposal, and in due 
time a tolerable supper and some bottles of very drinkable wine were 
placed before us. 

The brotherhood are Greek Catholics, or more correctly, Greek Pa- 
pists; for though differing in some trifling ceremonials from the Church 
of Rome, they acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. I found 
them, at all times, much disposed to be civil, (though expecting to be 
well paid for their civility,) and extremely communicative ; neglecting 
no opportunity of abusing the Turks. They profess a great contempt 
for the ‘‘ Schismatic Greeks,” as, of course, they term those of the 
Russian Church. 

Zachle is the see of a Bishop, and may be considered the largest 
Christian town in Syria, its inhabitants being almost exclusively Chris- 
tians. It contains 2,000 Maronites and 4,000 Greek and Roman Ca- 
tholics; about 50 Mohammedans, and a few families of Metawlies, 
Druses and Antiochian Greeks. ‘The greater part of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and the orchards and vineyards of 
Zachle are celebrated for their high state of cultivation ; but the town 
contains some manufactories of silk and woollen stuffs. 

Zachle offers a good military position ; for though the town lies buried 
in a deep ravine, yet a few outworks and some pieces of artillery dis- 

ed with judgment on the heights above, would render it almost un- 
attackable. Ibrahim Pasha fixed his head-quarters and remained here 
for some time, after being obliged to retire from the coast during the 
late war. The place, however, at the time of our visit, bore no signs of 

having, but a few months previously, been occupied by a large military 
force, though the inhabitants, nevertheless, considered it necessary to 
abuse Ibrahim to us. Perhaps, if their opinion of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was, then, truly given, they have, by this time, had cause to 
regret the change which has taken place. 

The state of the road from hence over the Lebanon to Beyrout, had, 
naturally, been the first, most anxious subject of inquiry, and to our 
unspeakable chagrin, we received assurances from all quarters, that it 
would be madness to attempt to proceed by it. Not a soul had arrived 
at Zachle from the western side of the mountains for many days ;—not 
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even the Estafette with the mail from Damascus, had been able to effect 
a passage ; and many parties proceeding to Beyrout had, already, been 
snowed up onthe road. Most of our escort, on learning these sad 
accounts, showed great disinclination to proceed, and, in truth, our 
situation had become embarrassing enough, since, if we could not get 
over the Lebanon Chain, we should necessarily have to turn its flamk, 
and this could only be done by retracing our steps to Jacob’s Bridge, on 
the Jordan, and from thence proceeding to Acre, (Head-Quarters of 
Plague,) to gain the road along the sea coast—thus making a circuit of 
nine days’ journey: and if, in the mean while, the frost broke up, we 
should, to a certainty, find the fords of the Leatani and other streams 
impassable, and be delayed probably for many days. With these disa- 
greeable prospects we resigned ourselves to our beds, hoping that the 
morrow might bring a change; but so unpropitious was the appearance 
of the weather during the early part of the succeeding day,—a cutting 
sleet falling thickly around us, bespeaking a storm of snow in the 
mountains,—that we had nearly given up the hope of being able to 
continue our journey, when, about one o'clock, the sun broke through 
the fleecy clouds which clung round the peaks of the mountain range, 
and calculating that we should still have sufficient daylight to reach 
Hemmana, (a village nearly half way to Beyrout, and usually reckoned 
five hours’ ride from Zachle,) we set forward without farther delay. 

The road, crossing over the low ridge that shelters Zachle to the 
West, keeps along the foot of the mountains bordering the Bekaa, for 
six miles, and then begins to ascend, leaving the village of Maxa, 
through which the direct road from Damascus to Beyrout passes, about 
the distance of a musket-shot to the left. Before we had proceeded 
upwards for half an hour, the road became seriously obstructed by 
snow, and on reaching a miserable hovel, called Khan El Bouraghan, 
the chances seemed to be so greatly in favour of our having to return to 
it for a night’s lodging, that we narrowly and anxiously reconnoitred its 
means of accommodation. We pushed on, however, the road at every 
step becoming more difficult. All traces of it were even occasionally 
lost, and every baggage animal that chanced to deviate from the path 
of the file-leader, was certain either to get a roll down the side of the 
mountain, or to stick fast in some deep snow-drift. The cold was ex- 
cessive, and the delays occasioned by the occurrence of several of the 
accidents above alluded to, made us feel it most severely. At length 
a storm of wind and snow, more piercing and penetrating than any we 
had yet encountered, met us fairly in the face : a sauve qui peut feeling 
infected one and all; and oe abandoning his horse to its own 
guidance, pressed forward to seek any shelter that could be found. 
Fortunately an isolated, road-side inn, that gloried in the name of 
Khan Mourad,—for its glories are now passed, it having since been 
reduced to ashes by the Druses,—was not far distant, and there we 
brought up. A length of time elapsed however, ere all the party had 
assembled ; and to the first comers it was amusing enough to see the 
rest arrive—some with their faces covered with a mask of snow, others 
shaking as if under an attack of ague, whilst the unfortunate Egyp- 
tian grooms were fairly blubbering. 

We waited awhile without unsaddling our horses, hoping that the 
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storm might pass over, and that we might yet, before the close of day, 
be able to reach Hemmana; which place, situated on the western side 
of the mountains, we were led to suppose was but an hour’s distance 
in advance, and that once there, we should be clear of the snow. On 
these points, however, no two opinions were exactly agreed. 

A slight inspection of the wretched Khan strengthened our inclina- 
tion to push on to Hemmana; but five o'clock arrived and the storm 
had increased rather than abated, so that it became necessary to give 
reluctant orders to unload the baggage animals—as events proved, a 
most fortunate determination. 

A more searching survey of the interior of the Khan than we had 
hitherto been tempted to make, was now undertaken; the result of 
which most unsatisfactorily proved, that the whole accommodation it 
afforded, consisted of a small apartment used for the sale of Rakkeh, 
oil, garlic, onions, and such other relishing articles of consumption as 
are called for by native travellers; a yet smaller, interior den, that 
served for the dormitory of the human and feathered inhabitants of the 
mansion; a room twelve feet square, that was allotted to the reception 
of strangers; and an immense stable, which appeared to be already 
quite full of beasts and bales of goods. 

The travellers’ room was already occupied by a dozen loathsome- 
looking Persian merchants, who, squatted in a circle round a large pan 
of charcoal, seemed doggedly bent upon retaining for themselves every 
particle of warmth that the burning embers gave out, and honestly 
confessed that nothing but compulsion should induce them to give up 
any portion of the room for our accommodation. 

On receiving this information, I must plead guilty to the charge of 
suggesting that we should claim the right of troops on a march, to a 
choice of quarters, and eject the unaccommodating carpet-mongers vi 
et armis. It was decided, however, that this step should only be taken 
as a dernier ressort, and that we should first ascertain whether any 
other place could be found where we might lodge ourselves. Our 
search was successful. By the help of a lantern we discovered a 
smal] apartment walled off from the stable, but choke-full of bales of 
Persian goods. These were speedily thrown out, reserving only enough 
of them to form a lining to the bare, mortarless walls: disposing them 
so as to afford a rest for our backs and a place of stowage for our 
baggage. By this arrangement a clear space, about six feet square, 
was left in the centre of the room, and having procured a brazier, 
wrapped ourselves up in our cloaks, and lighted our pipes, we patiently 
awaited the arrival of our dinner; the agreeable odour of which—for 
it was stewing on a fire lighted on the opposite side of the party- 
wall—found an easy access to us, despite the barricade of bale-goods. 

By compelling the beasts of burthen of the Persians to take closer 
order in the stable, room was obtained for our own animals, as well as 
a dry corner of it for our servants. 

We felt the cold most bitterly, in spite of sundry supplies of brandy 
and water, “‘ hot;” and the space being inconveniently small for seven 


rsons to stretch their legs in, and fleas being rife, it may readily be 
imagined we enjoyed but little repose. All, however, submitted with 
extreme good humour, and none more so than our lamented friend 
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B , though then labouring under the painful disease, which so soon 
after occasioned his removal to a better world. 

We waited most impatiently for daybreak, cheered by the reports 
brought in from time to time, that it was ‘‘a fine starlight night,” and long 
before dawn the horses were fed and saddled, our baggage was packed, 
coffee served, and backshish bestowed, so that, ere the sun had yet 

eeped over the Anti-Lebanon, we were on the road. So much snow 
had fallen on the preceding afternoon, that, frequently, not a trace of 
the road could be discovered. Two of the escort, who were well 
acquainted with the country, were therefore sent forward as piquers, 
and following in their footsteps, our long cavalcade, proceeding in 
Indian file, wound up the steep ascent. 

It was very severe work for the poor horses, for they were frequently 
obliged to step from one foot-pit to another, considerably above their 
knees, and if they missed the hole were pretty certain of a tumble. 
Alarmed at this dangerous mode of proceeding, they would sometimes 
endeavour to strike out a path for themselves in the yet untrodden 
snow, but this generally led them into greater difficulties. 

Half an hour from the time of our departure from the Khan, we 
reached a pass in the mountain chain, and continuing along the sum- 
mit of the ridge for another half hour, we arrived at a spot, which, we 
were fold, was the point of bifurcation of the roads to Beyrout by 
Hemmana and Khan Hossein. The former was the shorter of the two, 
but ascended somewhat above the level to which we had attained ; 
the latter, on the contrary, descended from this point. Whilst hesita- 
ting which route to take, some travellers appeared in sight on the top 
of the rise on the Hemmana road, moving towards us; and we called 
a halt, to gain by their experience, information touching a deep drift 
of snow which lay in the valley between us. 

We were not long kept in doubt which road to take, for the file- 
leader of their party, after descending a few paces, vanished altogether 
from our sight, and it took his companions a quarter of an hour to dig 
him and his mule out of the pit into which they had fallen. 

Our own indispensable passage of the same valley, (effected rather 
lower down,) was not ale accomplished. The snow, in places, was 
several feet deep, and there was an extremely awkward gully to be 
passed. The baggage animals, in turn, rolled their loads off their 
backs, and a whole hour had elapsed ere we were once more collected 
on the western side of the valley. 

During this delay we had ample leisure to consider what would have 
been the inevitable consequence of our having pushed on for Hem- 
mana the previous evening; viz. that we should have reached this 
spot, just as the day closed, and, unable either to proceed or retrace 
our steps in the dark, must per forza, have pitched our tents here ; 
and though we might not have suffered seriously, yet all our horses 
would to a certainty have perished. It gave us a useful lesson, as to 
the reliance to be placed on the information of the natives, for, though 
we had been assured to the contrary, we found the snow lying much 
deeper and extending farther down on this (the western) side of the 
mountain chain than on the other, and we were still two hours’ ride 
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from Hemmana, (nearly three, indeed, in the actual state of the road,) 
although we had been told it was but one from Khan Mourad. _ 

From the point which we had now reached, a splendid view is ob- 
tained of the mountainous district extending from the great Lebanon 
chain to the sea. On the left, the eye ranges over the country of the 
Druses, looking towards the Palace of Beteddin and town of Dair El 
Kammar, the place of residence of the Emir Beschir—which, since 
the period of which I write, has been reduced to ashes by his savage, 
idolatrous subjects. On the right is seen the more distant, romantic 
district of Kesrouan; the country of the priest-ridden Maronites. 
Beneath us, and between the rival tribes, lay Beyrout, encompassed 
by ever-verdant gardens and the dark, pine woods planted by the 
celebrated Fakr el Din. 

The principal dangers and difficulties that lay upon our route were 
now surmounted; but we had yet nearly three hours’ travelling in 
deep snow, the road winding along the crest of a narrow elevated 
ridge, (though gradually descending towards the coast,) ere we came 
abreast of Hemmana, distant about two miles, and separated from us 
by a wide, deep valley planted with vines. From hence the character 
of the road undergoes but little change, until it descends into the 
plain of Beyrout. It follows the windings of a lofty spur of the 
Lebanon chain, is rough, stony and dreary, being cheered only by an 
occasional Khan : one of which is distinguished by the curious, but not 
inappropriate name of ‘‘ The Father of Smoke.” In nine hours from 
Khan Mourad we reached Beyrout. 

Our escort had diminished in numbers in exact proportion to the 
augmentation of perils encountered on the road; so that since leaving 
the snowy valley where we were all well nigh “planted,” not more 
than three or four of them had been visible. But the faithful fellows, 
though they had lagged behind, had not altogether lost sight of us; 
and a few days after our arrival at Beyrout, they presented themselves 
in a body, to express the lively satisfaction it afforded them to see us 
safe and well, and—to ask for backshish. 





THE FLEAS. 
BY WALTER ELLIS. 


Tue travelled philosopher landed at noon, 
"Neath the chilly breeze of an English June ; 
He cast an experienced yet tolerant eye 

On the moist grey clouds racing over the sky ; 
“‘If the absence of all temptation,” he said, 

‘* If a cool dull calm from danger and dread, 
Be wisdom at last ; if pleasure’s a cheat, 

Here, like a hermit, may I retreat; 

Enough of Sun hath the pilgrim known, 

But why do they call this the temperate zone ?” 
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The erudite bachelor ordered a chaise, 

And drove to the house of farmer Hayes, 

Who let his best rooms, as his daughter showed ; 
Her fair hair glittered, her fair cheek glowed, 
Her modest grey eye, ’neath its dark brown lash, 
Sent forth a kind of dewed-violet flash ; : 
She was very well made, with fine hands and feet, | 
Her voice was clear, and her breath was sweet; 
But donnas, sultanas, and damas had shone 

Far above the clean maid of the temperate zone. 


The man of the world, on a moderate charge, 
Hired two rooms, well-furnished, high, and large, 
There were dogs to watch, and cats to catch, 

And song-birds nesting under the thatch ; 

Sheep and poultry, and cows and swine, 

Eggs, brown bread, cheese, cider, no wine; 

The porch and garden, all flowers and fruit, 

The fields with rich hedge-rows, and brooks to boot, 
Lofty hills, and woodlands lone, 


For there are fine things in the temperate zone. 


‘¢ All we can do,” said the graceful girl, 
Showing her teeth, like orient pearl, 

‘* To make you comfortable—at home— 
After the miles you've been forced to roam, 
Be sure we will! There’s only one thing— 
I ought to tell you—’tis yet but spring— 

In the hot weather ’’—** Hot weather here ? 

That riband, about your waist, my dear, 

By your fresh, cool, free, quiet tone, 

E’en that is a type of the temperate zone!” 


‘« Nay, hear me out,” says she, ‘ if you please. 

In the warm weather we’re troubled with—fleas.”’ 

‘‘ Fleas?” laughed the traveller, ‘‘ child, I have been 
So covered with sand-flies as not to be seen; 

My life ’mid ship cock-roaches I’ve ran, 

And the winged bugs of Hindostan ; 
Centipedes—scorpions—I mock to scorn— 

And all the musquitoes that ever were born ; 

A risk to my valour’s a sharpening hone; 

Then what are the fleas of your temperate zone ? 


‘“‘In patient courage I put reliance; 

At tarantulas I but danced defiance, 

No torpedo could e’er arrest— . 
Or boa squeeze out the resolves of my breast— | 
This finger was gnawed by a bandicoot rat, 

Yon scar, a tigress dealt me that, 
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I have cut off cobra capella’s tails, 

And felt the sharks a-picking my nails,— 

Slain fish that worse than bite to the bone 

Then what are your fleas of the temperate zone ? 


‘‘ For years I’ve explored—ay, countless miles, 

Grappling with vultures and crocodiles. 

Show me where hornets and wasps abound, 

Where weazels, toads, blind-worms, efts, herons are found, 
Confront me with ganders or turkey cocks, 

A stag at bay, or a snapping fox, 

See how I’Il master foes like these, 

Ere you wrong my manhood and talk of fleas !”’ 

‘* Aye, Sir,” the girl’s sweetheart said, ‘* you'll own 
There’s some sport e’en in the temperate zone.” 


The man of experience lays on his bed, 

The dog star raging above his head, 

He has scratched off his cap, and kicked off the clothes, 
For his skin is the tint of a cankered rose, 

Tingling, and stung, and spotted, with— more 

Than the thieves could carry away of his store ; 

He sees the little brown rascals hop, 

Each full as a wine-skin, ready to pop, 

And he mutters, between a sneer and a moan, 

‘* Pish! these are but the fleas of the temperate zone. 


** It occurs to me tho’—you’re dished at least ! 
That the glory of warring with bird or beast,— 
What chanced to oneself—far off—long ago— 
Which made a man actively jump, just so! 
May—miss'd him, by Jingo!—be thing to tell— 
Before he came, she listened so well! 

All that I enjoyed—but to lay and endure 
Ignoble evils, and hope no cure, 

But her arch ‘I told ye so,’—his”—a groan— 
** Oh curse these fleas of the temperate zone! 


‘“« The ills that are present, tho’ slight, the fact is, 

Are felt; and I am so out of practice— 

Not here did I bargain for’t, woe is me! 

I’m too old to afford phlebotomy; 

Oh, for sedative camphor, repulsive rue, 

Sulphur, or cedar, or feverfew ! 

‘ Hang up philosophy !’ fleas do bite— sd 
One breakfasts the worse for a sleepless night ; 

I’ll quit my bed for the dairy stone, 

Yes, I’m floor’d by the fleas of the temperate zone!” 
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Rebiews of the Month. 


England in the Nineteehth Century. Southern Division, Part II. 
How and Parsons, Fleet Street. 


Tuis work sustains the high reputation which it obtained on the 
appearance of its first numbers. A singularly wild landscape, of 
pointed rocks, rushing cataracts and castles, ‘* in the air,” beautifully 
engraved on steel, precedes the letter-press.—The sight of this plate 
would tempt an untravelled Essex man to doubt if such a scene could 
be found in England. Thirty cleverly cut wood-prints also adorn the 
number, 

The curious rocks and stones, called in the language of the West of 
England, ‘* Tors,” are described in graphic language, including that 
remarkable and eccentrically shaped hill denominated ‘ the Cheese- 
wring.’ In a measure connected with these playfulnesses of Nature, 
or Druidical ingenuity, appears the following particulars relative to a 
somewhat remarkable individual :— 


“The parish of Linkinhorne with its church, situated in the northern divi- 
sion of the hundred of East, four miles north of Callington, in the manor of 
Caradon priory, was dedicated to St. Meliora, and once belonged to the 
priory of Launceston, to which it was given by the son of Henry |. There is 
a free-school here, founded by Charles Roberts in 1710; two-thirds of the 
interest of 705/. 14s. 1d., thus devoted, are paid to a schoolmaster, and the 
remainder to a mistress for instructing girls. In this parish there lived a 
well known and singular character, born about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, whose name was Daniel Gum. He was bred up to the 
trade of a stone-cutter, and was early distinguished for his reserve and indul- 
gence in meditative habits. It appears, that, through the bias which nature 
gives in early life to particular pursuits, this man, without instruction or 
means to obtain information, acquired a love of reading and.study. He ap- 
plied himself closely in his early years to mathematics, for his progress in 
which he became celebrated throughout the vicinity of his residence. ‘The 
student, denominated idle by the world, is in reality far more laboriously and 
honourably employed than the mass of mankind. Gum, finding that his 
labour for subsistence engrossed the larger portion of his time, and philo- 
sophically reasoning, that, if he could curtail his necessities, there was no 
need of working so large a portion of the day as he had been accustomed to 
do, determined, in the first-instance, to save himself the outlay of house-rent, 
—no inconsiderable portion of every man’s expenses, let his station be what 
it may. Not far from the Cheesewring, in searching for stone during his 
employment, he discovered a huge slab or block of granite, lying in a sloping 
direction, and sufficiently large, if he could excavate a habitation beneath it 
to give him a retreat, where he might dispense with the onerous outlay of 
house-rent, and at the same time find that place for the studious seclusion, 
in which, of all things, he most desired to spend his moments of leisure. 
Accordingly he went to work on this wild heath, and excavating the soil be- 
neath the block, obtained a considerable space, the sides of which he built 


up to support the stone above, with walls carefully cemented in lime, making 
a hole through the earth at one end of the stone, and lining it with the same 
material, to serve him for a chimney. Let none smile in derision at the 
humble habitation of the studious stone-cutter, who was thus content to 
view from his mountainous abode scenery of such an extent, so grand and 
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beautiful, as to be rarely paralleled even in this island of beautiful landscape. 
The tors and rugged eminences of Dartmoor and of Exmoor were seen to a 
wide extent in the eastern quarter; up as far as Hartland to the north; Ply- 
mouth, with its noble heights and sound, was plainly visible in the south ; 
and on the west, the hills of St. Austell and Roche Rocks,—a circumference 
of nearly one hundred and fifty miles, including every object that could de- 
light the eye or feast the imagination. Who shall say, while this humble 
man was contemplating such a sublime view from the dwelling despised by 
the world, what feelings of gratitude for the enjoyment he experienced at the 
sight might not have ascended to the great Creator of them! In fine wea- 
ther, by ier and night, he frequently ascended the roof of his lofty and inde- 
pendent dwelling, and gazed in silence of words, but not of thoughts, upon 
nature around, or upon the starry heavens, watching the motions of the 
brilliant orbs so all-eloquent to the sight. Upon the surface of his granite 
roof this extraordinary man carved diagrams with his chisel, illustrative of 
his Euclid,—even the most difficult problems,—and these remained to show 
the invincible character of that undefinable impulse which leads men of 
superior minds to conquer all obstacles in the way of their intellectual ad- 
vancement. Gum was never known to leave the craggy but grand eminence 
upon which he dwelt, even to attend his parish church, or any other place of 
congregational worship. Perhaps his adoration was humble, and silent, and 
deep,—pure from the heart, and elevated in the sentiment,—that communion 
of the spirit which passes all form and language. Gum died, where he had 
so long inhabited, in his native parish: and, while the harlot, Fame, trum- 
peted forth the praises of slaves and parasites, departed— 


‘The world unknowing, by the world unknown.’ ”’ 


We cannot resist the pleasure of extracting, a peep into a Farm- 
house kitchen, whilst preparations are on foot for the manufacture of 
that ingredient, which once tasted can never be forgotten, and whose 
claims upon distinction would force a Parisian to have recourse to less 
vehement gesticulation whilst eulogizing his much boasted Café au 
lait. 


“We entered a room about fifteen feet square, through a passage very 
neat and clean, Upon the left, on entering, was a large chimney, or more 
correctly, hearth, as the term was understood by our forefathers. This 
chimney-place was at least six feet wide, and five high. In the back of its 
dingy recess were numerous hooks for hanging pots and kettles. A trivet, 
over a small turf fire, sustained an earthen pan of milk, the richer part of 
which was coagulating into that unrivalled delicacy, called ‘clouted cream,’ 
—matchless with coffee, fruit, or in its own simple character,—a delicacy, 
which they who know not are to be pitied, and they who do know have no 
more to acquire in the knowledge of a perfect condiment. 

“They place the milk in a vessel, with a large surface exposed to the air. 
Some use a brass pan, but in general an earthen vessel is preferred, in the 
shape of the section of an inverted cone, the wide part upwards. Upon this 
is laid a cover, sustained by two upright pieces of wood, so as to make it an 
inclined plane, that the whole surface of the milk may be exposed to the air 
between this lid and the edge of the vessel. ‘I'he milk is only suffered to 
simmer. Experience dictates the time it should remain over the fire, which 
is seldom more than two or three hours; it is then removed, and stands for 
twelve or fourteen hours in a cool place, when the cream is taken off for use 
in its natural state, or to be made into butter. In the last case, the operation 
is speedily performed by the hand in a wooden bowl, simply by moving the 
cream round in one direction. The quantity of butter thus produced is a 
little less than that given by raw cream from the same quantity of milk, but 
then the latter is ameliorated, and will not so readily turn sour. This milk 
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is a favourite beverage, with or without the addition of water, among the 
farm people and servants, who will not touch skimmed milk from its dispo- 
sition to acidity. ‘he most delicate cream is not obtainable from cattle fed 
on the richest pasturage; it is destitute of the flavour acquired from ——- 
sweet and less gross, which is cropped by the beautiful Devonshire cattle, 
frequently intermingled with plants peculiar to the west. Thus the honey 
gathered near the Land’s End, from the rich heaths and wild flowers, is pre- 
ferable to any other in England. Spenser knew of this delicacy, perhaps 
through Sir Walter Raleigh, when he wrote— 


‘ She would often call him home, 
And give him curds and clouted cream.’ 


This cream is peculiar to Cornwall, Devonshire, and Brittany, no doubt car- 
ried over by the Cornish Britons, who settled in that part of France. The 
names of T'revanion, Carhayes, Grylls, and Scobell too are still found in 
Brittany as in Cornwall, annexed to individuals or localities; and many of 
the habits of the Cornish may no doubt be traced there yet in the same 
manner. 

“ At the side of the fire-place stood a ‘ settle,’ as it is called in this county, 
or a large wooden-backed seat ; a table, nearly seven feet long, with a corre- 
sponding form on one side, and the window seat, nearly as long, on the 
other, a few chairs, and a clock that ‘ticked behind the door,’ completed 
the furniture of the room, not forgetting the well-loaded dresser. Here we 
saw baking upon the hearth, a mode as old, perhaps, as the days of the 
patriarchs. A clean iron plate was laid in the capacious recess, which last 
permitted several culinary operations to proceed together; upon this plate 
the loaf was placed, and an iron kettle reversed over it, upon which the turf 
embers were heaped. ‘The bread thus baked was excellent.” 


An account of the largest Cromlech in England, and known as the 
Trevethy stone, its title thus elucidated by the author,—- 


“In the Cornish tongue Trev, or Tre, is a house, and veth a grave ; hence 
‘'Trevethy’ is the ‘ house-grave,’ ”’— 
will amply repay the reader’s attention. 

The Author thus moralizes on this venerable relic of days long num- 


bered with the past :— 


“It was impossible not to feel, while we were covered by the shadow of a 
monument erected for some mighty chief of the past, that ‘forty centuries’ 
were darkening over us. We were before a nameless tomb, grey with the 
lapse of time, speaking out of ‘ the dark night of ages’ a daily-repeated lesson. 
How true are the words of Cowley :— 


‘ To things immortal time can do no wrong, 
And that which never is to die for ever must be young!’ ’’ 


An event occurring in the ancient family of the Edgcombes is thus 
recorded :— 


“The chapel just mentioned, (Cothele,) and of which the roof is observed 
at some distance among the woods, is connected with a memorable 
incident. It stands upon a perpendicular elevation, which projects 
from the bold sweeping hill above, and is reared upon the only rock 
which presents itself along the base of the elevation; except one or two 
close to the water, rising very little above it, and richly tinted with lichen. 
Sir Richard Edgcombe being suspected of partisanship with the Earl of 
Richmond, during the reign of Richard III., it was determined to secure 
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him; and he was closely pursued from his house into the woods. Havin 
gained a little upon his pursuers, the thought struck him, just as he reache 
the summit of the rock upon which the chapel stands, to put a stone into his 
cap and fling it into the stream, while he himself slipped down the face of 
the rock; for, although of a fearful height, roots, trunks, and branches of 
trees were growing out from the chinks, by which it was easy to descend 
some portion of the way, so far indeed, as not to be seen from the summit. 
The rock: projects into the water, therefore its face is not visible from the 
same side of the river. Sir Richard’s pursuers thought he had drowned 
himself, and gave up the pursuit. He thus gained time to cross over into 
Brittany ; and upon his return built the chapel, in grateful recollection of his 
escape. Carew relates the story somewhat differently, and says that Sir 
Richard threw his cap into the water while his pursuers were hot at his 
heels; but it is evident that in such a case he could hardly have escaped. 
The chapel is small and plain. In one of the windows is some paifted 
glass, having the female effigy of a saint, the crucifixion, and the family arms. 
On the altar is a gilded crucifix and the image of a bishop; and upon the 
wall an old painting of a female holding a book, while opposite to it is the 
representation of an angel, with a sceptre. Sir Richard Edgcombe was 
comptroller of the household to Henry VII.; and having been sent upon an 
embassy to France, died at Morlaix, upon his way home, in 1489, and was 
buried there. The representation of him here shows a knight in armour, 
kneeling before a desk, and by his side a bishop, the counterpart of the 
figure upon the altar, which some affirm to be the resemblance of Thomas 
a Becket. It was here, at Cothele, that the mother of Richard Edgcombe, 
who was the first baron, created in 1742, was singularly recovered from 
death. She had been ill, had apparently expired, and her body had been 
deposited in the family vault; the interment over, the sexton, who knew 
that a gold ring, or rings, were upon her fingers, went into the vault; and 
opening the coffin, proceeded to dislodge the superfluous ornaments, and in 
so doing pinched the fingers, perhaps not very mercifully. All at once he 
observed the body move; he became terror-struck, and fled, leaving his 
lanthorn behind him. ‘The lady soon recovered sufficiently to get out of her 
coffin, and move away from the place of her interment. She regained her 
health, and had a son five years after this singular event.” 


Versions of this strange resuscitation are to be found in ald Countries ; 
—as an example we will mention that charming Play of Leigh Hunt’s, 
called the ‘‘ Legend of Florence,” founded on a similar incident said 
to have occurred by Arno’s side, 

In the description of the Eddystone Lighthouse we are favoured with 
the authentic particulars of a circumstance long looked on as Apo- 
cryphal. During a conflagration which destroyed the building in 


1755— 


“The man who was uppermost, employed in throwing the water, received 
a good deal upon his neck and shoulders, and, from looking up, the mouth 
at such a time being involuntarily open, some of the lead passed down into 
his stomach,—a thing which he insisted upon was the fact while ill at Ply- 
mouth, where he soon afterwards died, being ninety-four years of age. 
Upon a post-mortem examination, the poor man’s notion was found to be cor- 
rect, some ounces being taken from his stomach.” 


England, in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Lancashire, 
Part Il. How and Parsons, Fleet Street. 


As a specimen of engraving, we willingly accord our praise to the 
view of Liverpool; but we object to it as a picture, because it affords 
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so very imperfect an idea of the place it intends to represent. Certes, 
there is ‘‘a Kirk and a Mill,” the latter, by the way, forming the 

rincipal feature of the landscape; indications of shipping are also 
visible, but these resemble a row of Suburban poplars, rather than the 
Forest of masts visible in the locality of this enterprizing Sea-port. It 
appears to us that Mr. Creswick was not happy in his choice of a spot 
from whence to make his drawing, as we are well aware that he is 
quite capable of doing justice to any view, no matter how simple or 
complicated the subject. 

Amongst the wood-cuts, those of the ‘‘ Interior of Manchester's 
Collegiate Church,” ‘* Hulme Hall,” ‘* Worsley Hall,’’ and ** Calico 
Printing,” are our favourites. 

The description of Manchester is concluded in this part, and the 
remaining pages devoted to ‘‘ noticeable” places in its vicinage. We 
have reason to entertain a particular respect for that extraordinary 
Emporium of Calicoes and ** Dry goods ;” we forget its many dis- 
agreeables in the remembrance that it is the abode of our valued cor- 
respondent Charles Swain, and the mention of that sweet poet natu- 
rally leads us to select the following passage— 


“There is scarcely any provincial place which holds so high a rank in the 
literary history of England as Warrington. From its press the first news- 
paper ever published in Lancashire was issued; and it was also the first 
town in the country from which a stage-coach was started. In the middle 
of the last century it was not unjustly called the Athens of the north of Eng- 
land. In 1757 an academy was established, which rapidly rose into celebrity 
under the direction of Dr. Aikin, Dr. Priestley, Dr. ‘Taylor (author of the 
‘Hebrew Concordance’), Dr. Enfield, and the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield. 
Mrs. Barbauld celebrated its opening in one of her best poems, which Enfield 
has preserved in his ‘ Speaker ;’ a collection of pieces originally made for 
the use of the students in Warrington Academy. ‘The anticipations of the 
poetess were unfortunately not realized: some disputes arose between the 
trustees and the professors ; the establishment was broken up in 1783, and 
from its fragments a college was formed at York, which has been recently 
transferred to Manchester. 

“The literary tastes created during the flourishing days of the Academy led 
to the establishment of a library, which is still excellent ; and to an extent of 
publication almost unparalleled in the provincial press. Howard’s great 
work on Prisons was printed at Warrington, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Aikin; and from the same press were issued most of Mrs. Barbauld’s poems, 
the earlier writings of the late Thomas Roscoe, the works of Dr. Ferrier, 
Gibson, and many others. The taste thus created is not extinct.” 


We have only time to add ‘* Go on” gentle Messrs. How and Par- 
sons as you have begun, and ‘* Prosper” you must. 


The Genius: and other Poems. By Witttam Harper. Longman 
and Co.: Sowter, Manchester. 


We shall really begin to think that ‘ iron-lunged, smoke-exhaling 
Manchester,” is one of the chosen retreats of the Muses. We have 
no sooner disposed of one poet, breathing an atmosphere the reverse 
of that exhaled on Parnassus, than lo! another springs up and courts 
our admiration. 

In the work before us, there is little to condemn, and much to ap- 
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prove. The principal poem, ‘‘ The Genius,” is a highly imaginative 
production; somewhat disjointed and fragmentary, it is true; but 
nevertheless, bearing about it the marks of true Genius. The poem is 
described by the author as being 


“designed to exhibit the feelings and emotions, which may be supposed 
to arise in the breast of a man of Genius, when first the celestial fire begins 
to burn, and Fame seems the thing only to be desired; and when, taught by 
experience, he finds its pursuit and attainment alike vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Hence he is led to build his hopes on a surer foundation: and 
having become ‘ renewed in the 5 mt of his mind, with the ardour and en- 
thusiasm peculiar to lofty souls, he leaves his native country, that he ma 
labour to bring others into the ‘ light and liberty’ to which he has attained. 
But the spirit vanquishing the flesh, he becomes the subject of premature 
decay: and, essaying to return to his native Isle, dies, as it should appear, 
on the journey. His ‘ betrothed one,’ pining long for the ‘sight of her 
eyes,’ and knowing not ‘ where they have laid him,’ becomes a wanderin 
visionary amidst the scenes of nature, and utters her complaints on the wild. 
There, to her disordered fancy, he appears: and, essaying to greet her, is 
urged onward by an irresistible, though unseen, influence. Nerved with the 
energy of despair, she cries to the fleeting shade, and pursuing after, disco- 
vers spirits dancing on the sea shore. These, scared at length by the sound 
of coming thunder, (as if denoting the approach of an angry master, because 
of their having loitered on his errand,) bound up the rocks and crags which 
girdle the great deep; and, emerging from a misty cloud, the moon seems 
to smile on their flight and discomfiture.” 


The introductory lines are rather tame and commonplace ; but, upon 
the whole, the poem is highly-wrought, and contains some beautiful 
and, occasionally, imposing imagery. For example, there is much 
vigour in this passage, which rather reminds us of the sombre gran- 
deur and vividness of parts of Byron’s ‘* Darkness :” 


“Yea! perish! Oh! the tale to tell! 
Horror of horrors! Isabel, 
I found the verge of deepest hell ! 
It burst beneath me, roaring wide! 
Tossing and whirling, like a tide 
Of ocean, by the tempests crost !— 
I heard the wailings of the lost! 
I saw their fiendish aspects glare 
Fierce thro’ the burning wrath! Yea! there 
Were sights and shapes I know not! Some 
Leapt howling from their plagues, then dumb 
Lay down despairing! There were those 
Tormenting and tormented! ‘Throes 
Of dismal anguish infinite, 
Convulsions, writhings, thro’ the pit ; 
Immense damnation! and the cries 
Of warring hate, and blasphemies !” 


This is finely expressed ; and if our disposable space would admit of 
it, we could easily multiply further examples of the merits of the pro- 
duction, which is exceeding creditable to Mr. Harper. 

We must close our notice, premising, however, a word of advice to 
him to employ additional care and study in his future wooings 
of the Muses. He has the gift of poésy in a large degree; let him 
not squander it negligently. 
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Outline of a Method of Model Mapping. By J. B. Denton, Esq., 
Surveyor. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


The author's purpose is to obviate, as much as possible, the present 
ineficient method of Mapping Estates, arising from the difficulties 
experienced from the use of a plain surface. His object is to bring 
before the eye a fac-simile of hill and dale, wood and water, so as to 
afford a landholder the means of acquiring a more intimate knowledge 
of the capabilities of his property by ‘“‘ a Royal road.” This method 
will also present to an intended purchaser, a miniature representation 
of the land he wishes to possess. 

Much information will be derived by a perusal of Mr. Denton’s 
pamphlet. 


The Sporting Sketch Book. Edited by J. W. Carterton, Esq. 
How and Parsons, Fleet Street. 


If the volume before us may be said to have a fault, it consists in 
too ape adhering to the character its name indicates. Vigorous as 
many of the selections are, some perhaps are a little too sketchy in 
their nature. 

Eleven engravings illustrate the text. The Frontispiece represents, 
‘His Royal Highness Prince Albert, and his Beagles.” The latter 
part of the title is extremely valuable, as throwing a new light on 
canine history, for such very queer looking little dogs, we never before 
saw upon paper. In the subject called ‘‘ The Deébut,”’ the Fox in the 
left hand corner, and close to the foreground, is also a creature of 
remarkably small proportions,—we thought it was a weasel! 

We should not presume to make these observations, had we not, 


** In the old days when George the Third was King,” 


been considered what our Irish brother Sportsmen were pleased to 
designate ‘‘ a bould rider!” 

‘* Staghounds,” and ‘‘ Chicken Hazard,” are prints deserving our 
unqualified praise. This we willingly give ‘‘ The Wanderer,” though 
we presume to ask—might she not have received a name more con- 
sonant with her build? A craft so rigged, with such a rake to her 
masts, could easily have been more appropriately designated, for is 
she not quite equal in these respects to the far-famed, ‘* True-blooded 
Yankee,” a schooner that split rivers in two, and with a proper allow- 
ance of sea room flogged the whirlwinds in speed, and made the 
hurricanes everlastingly ashamed of themselves; and carried when 
re-quired, enough canvass to make an awning for Long Island. 

A Portrait of ‘* Flying Childers,” attended by a groom in the 
peculiar costume of the period, is interesting, as well as curious. 

We are also given likenesses of ‘‘ Coronation,”’ and ‘* Ghuznee,” 
pictures that cannot fail to be acceptable to the frequenters of Epsom, 
Ascot, Newmarket, &c. 

Come we now to the literary portion. Our long known and valued 
friend, Lord William Lennox, supplies a paper called ‘‘ Sporting Re- 
collections of the Canadas,”—we extract from it the following :— 
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“ Passing over the numerous rapids, we entered the Oswegatchee River, 
where we found a large Indian tribe; and here we got acquainted with a 
young sportsman, Nekig, ‘ the little Otter,’ who with four of his tribe, agreed, 
for a consideration of two fowling-pieces, and provisions and liquor, to ac- 
company us in our expedition. Nekig’s father, Mohawtar, who had been 
attached to the British service during the war, acted as our interpreter, and 
promised to be with us by day-break on the following morning. At the 
appointed time they appeared, and nothing could exceed their warlike and 
= appearance. From his long association with the white men, the 

abits of our chief were a mixture of the civilized and the savage states, 
though there was certainly a strong preponderance in favour of the latter. 
In common with all who dwelt within the influence of the English, his dress 
was a mixture of his native and European fashions; a blanket covered the 
upper part of his frame, which was confined to his waist by a belt of bark, 
and a rifle was slung over his shoulder. His arms were bare, with the 
exception of a badge of honour, which he had won in the field, a large silver 
clasp, to which was attached a bunch of hair, dyed of a scarlet colour, 
usually taken from the knee of the buffalo. Nekig, and the rest of the tribe, 
were dressed in the Indian costume—deer-skin mocassins, tastefully orna- 
mented with porcupine quills and beads, and edged with tin and copper tags, 
filled with scarlet hair; above the mocassins, leggings of blue or scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with beads and tags, and a small apron of cloth, confined to 
the waist by a girdle, from which hung their tobacco-pouch, pipe, scalping- 
knife, and tomahawk. All, except the chief, were daubed in the most fan- 
tastic manner, red and black being their favourite colours. 

“After dispensing a glass of whisky to each, we penetrated into the 
woods, along a narrow path, scarcely discernible. A few squirrels were the 
only wild animals which we met with, and we bagged no inconsiderable 
number. As we passed a large hollow tree, ‘ the little Otter’ gave a shout of 
delight, and addressing his comrades in their native tongue, they all instan- 
taneously took out their tomahawks, and commenced felling the tree. The 
chief gave the word, ‘ Make ready !’ and placing ourselves round the tree as it 
fell to the ground, had such a battue at black squirrels as would gratify the 
taste of any modern sportsman. After highly applauding the ‘artful dodge’ 
of our young hunter, we proceeded a few miles, to the side of a little stream, 
where we stopped for dinner. A fire being kindled, the Indians sat down to 
roast the squirrels: during this process, one of them made signs to us to 
lend him a game-bag, and, on receiving it, was out of sight in a moment. 
We were at a loss to guess what he was in pursuit of, when in a little time, 
he returned with a bag full of the finest cranberries. ‘The remains of our 
cold pigeon pie, some devilled wood-pigeons, the squirrels, and the cranberries 
steeped in brandy, furnished us an excellent repast. 

‘““We continued our ramble until sunset, killing a few wood-pigeons, and 
then pitched our tents for the night. Our buffalo skins afforded us luxurious 
beds, and we slept soundly till morning. From this spot to the place where 
our bateau was to meet us, nothing could exceed the beauty of the scenery. 
The trees were luxuriant beyond description, and their varied hues can 
hardly be imagined by those who never had an opportunity of seeing them ; 
were a painter to attempt to colour a picture from them, it would be con- 
demned in Europe as totally unlike any thing that ever existed in nature. 
Again, entering our bateau, on the ninth morning of our voyage, we found 
a brisk gale springing up, and taking advantage of it, proceeded through the 
night, reaching the Lake of a Thousand Isles at day-break. Here we found 
numerous Indian hunting encampments, and were informed that bears were 
most numerous in the neighbourhood. During particular years, the bears 
come down from the northern regions, and this was a ‘ bear year.’ 

“Immediately after breakfast we joined a tribe of Indians, and proceeded 
to a small island, where some bears had been tracked the night before. 
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Landing our mew allies, and all our former ones, with the exception of our 
chief anid-Nekig, we remained in our canoes, while the party on land beat 
the woods, by setting fire to the long grass and underwood. ‘The bears 
now took to the water, and we had a capital day’s sport, killing no less than 
five fine animals. After rewarding our ‘beaters’ with some beads, buttons, 
and ribbons, we took leave of them, carrying the bears’ paws as trophies. 
Late at night we reached Kingston, or Ladaraqui, as the Indians call it, 
where we met with a most hospitable reception from a resident merchant, to 
whom we had letters of introduction, and who insisted upon our making his 
house our home during our sour there.” 


Under the head of ** Newmarket,” the Editor favours us with these 
cogitations ; proving that his devotion to the Sports of the Field have, 
in no way, interfered with the exercise of a philosophical and contem- 
plative mind. 


“To these important uses of the modern press, many others may be 
added, more humble in their office, but not the less real in their advantages. 
How often would we be induced to the indulgence of a stroll in some green 
path, whereas, if the penalty for tasting the liberal air was to be paid for 
with the preparation for the public promenade, we would forego the pleasure 
and profit altogether! Again, where marble or granite might be found too 
costly, how many a graceful design would go undeveloped, did there not 
exist materials of less price, whereof it could be constructed! While books 
maintained high prices, not only did much useful matter remain unknown 
to the many, but much matter, good and profitable, remained unwritten, and, 
consequently, unknown to all. Nothing but the supernatural was held 
worthy the glories of the folio ; the marvellous or the heroic, the honours of the 
quarto. Thus it came to pass, that men were far more familiar with what 
befel on the plains of Troy, than that which happened on the field of Runny- 
mede; and many a fair youth, to whom Alma Mater had awarded his degree, 
though aware that black broth was compounded in Sparta, would have been 
sorely puzzled to expound to you the native county of Stilton cheese. Phi- 
losophers, poets, and historians, are the M‘Adams of literature, who con- 
struct the high roads of the Muses; we essayists, the humble designers of 
here and there a path leading to some pleasant prospect, albeit, with no object 
beyond the mere hope that it may tend to dissipate an hour’s ennui, at least 
by no unsuitable means. 

“‘ From this figurative allusion to topography, if we turn to an actual con 
sideration of it, like all other things sought to be acquired, we shall find how. 
singularly meagre is our real knowledge. ‘To prove my position, did I say, 
‘1 will submit its truth or fallacy to an examination of your acquaintance 
with our own little island,’ you would smile in contemplation of your effort- 
less victory. But had it been told you that there were scenes, societies, 
characters, and localities, in the metropolis of this country, of which you 
knew as little as of the social arrangements of Timbuctoo, what had you 
thought of such an assertion? Nevertheless, did I put these questions— 
‘How long have you known that there are existing in London, schools in 
which the art of picking pockets is taught upon scientific principles, and lay- 
figures provided to practise upon?’—‘ How fares your acquaintance with 
Bethnal Green or Spitalfields? Are you aware that in these places are ex- 
hibited members of the greatest mart of civilization in the universe, herding 
together in communities as divested of all sense of decency as the naked 
Savages, or associated for the purposes of wholesale, organized brigandage ?’ 
what would be the reply of nine tenths to whom the interrogatory would be 
addressed? ‘The fact is, that our domestic information is much more limited 
than we are ever likely to find out, so long as we are left to ourselves. We 
think we are right well-informed personages till some accident turns up and 
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proves the negative. It is astonishing how, almost exclusively, the world, 
that is, the English world, both in high and low life, is carried on in coteries ! 
That is not exactly the word, but we have none that expresses the thing to be 
conveyed even so well. The scheme of society among us is conducted as if 
life were one great draught-board. All is apportioned and divided off into 
squares. The game played, too, is regulated by pretty similar rules to those 
observed upon the board as aforesaid. * « * ° This, how- 
ever, is foreign to my object. My affair with the geography of life regards 
its social, not its political, condition ; to this end I purpose introducing the 
reader to a spot of merry England, which, although the cynosure of rank, 
wealth, and fashion ; to the majority out of its immediate circle, I believe is 
as little known as if it were our antipodes.” 


All good success attend your future efforts, Mr. Carleton! You are 
one of the most agreeable contributors to the light literature of the 
day, and whether you favour us under your own proper name, or as 
‘* Craven,” your writings will be certain to charm and amuse, not 
only the Sporting world, but Readers in General. 


Hours with the Muses. By Joun Critrcuity Prince. Second 
Edition. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


If Mr. Prince be, and we do not for an instant doubt the truth of 
the statement, the uneducated, or rather self-educated person he is 
described in the ‘‘ Extract from a Provincial Periodical,’ which fol- 
lows his preface, and this volume is the emanation of his unaided pen, 
and untutored mind; why, many might fairly wish they had the thou- 
sands in their pockets which their parents had wasted on their edu- 
cation. 

In these ‘‘ Hours with the Muses,” there is much, very much to 
admire, in an easy flowing style, ofttimes vigorous, a generally correct 
metre, and an aptitude forrhyme. There is not, perhaps, that lofty 
Imagination which we are wont to associate with our ideas of Poetry, 
but as far as a felicitous expression of high minded feelings, clothed 
in the melody of verse, is expected, Mr. Prince’s volume is entitled 
to our cordial approval. 

The touching narrative of his career, his anxieties, his hopes, his 
disappointments, cannot fail to inspire every reader with an anxiety 
for the ultimate success of the Poet. 

It does not appear, in the Biographical notice, if, in the course of 
his wanderings Mr. Prince visited Germany, or became acquainted 
with its language. We should suspect that he has read in that tongue, 
as there may be traced a singular resemblance between the lines of 


Pfellel, beginning 


“ Wer ist ein freier Mann? 
Der das Gesetz verehret, 
Nichts thut, was es verwehret, 
Nichts will, als was er kann; 
Dem seinen frommen Glauben 
Kein frecher Spotter rauben 
Kein Kliigling meistern kann; 
Der selbst im Feind, im Heiden, 
Den Menschen unterscheiden, 
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Die ‘Tugend schatzen kann ; 
Dem nicht Geburt, noch Titel 
Nicht Samm trock und nicht Kittel 

Den Bruder bergen kann ; 

Der in sich selbst gefreiden 

Geniesst, was ihm beschieden 
Das andre missen kann ; 

Der bei des Todes Rufe 

Froh auf des Grabes stufe 

Noch riichwarts blicken kann, 
Der ist ein freier Mann.” 


And the Author’s version of 


“WHO ARE THE FREE? 


“ Who are the Free? 

They who have scorned the Tyrant and his rod, 
And bowed in worship unto none but God ; 
They who have made the Conqueror’s glory dim, 
Unchained in soul, though manacled in limb ; 
Unwarped by prejudice, unawed by wrong— 
Friends to the weak, and fearless of the strong ; 
They who could change not with the changing hour, 
The self-same men in peril and in power ; 
True to the law of Right—as warmly prone 
To grant another’s as maintain their own— 
Foes of oppression wheresoe’er it be :— 

These are the proudly Free.” 


We have pointed out this coincidence in no ill spirit towards Mr. 
Prince, who possesses so much originality as to be no ways dependent 
on the thoughts of others. 

The following is very sweet—so manly, so English :— 


“TO G. R. 


“Oh, George! it is a cheering thing to know 
That, as we travel through the waste of life, 
’Mid much of sorrow, weariness, and strife, 

There are some spots of beauty as we go: 

Yes, there are hours apart from care and woe, 
Which we may pleasantly and wisely spend 
With wife or child, with lover or with friend, 

And feel our lot not all unkind below. 

Then let us meet as heretofore, and so 
Expand the soul, and ease the burdened breast : 
The song, the temperate cup, the harmless jest 

Shall gild the fleeting moments as they flow, 

And teach us, by our sympathies, to find 

The ‘ lights and shadows’ of each other’s mind.” 


We cordially tender our best wishes to the author, and sincerely 
hope that the sale of many succeeding Editions may procure for him 
something more substantial than commendation. 
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Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Parts X. and XI. Virtue. 


The sufferings endured by the zealous and ill-fated Lollards, that 
terrible stain on the brightness of our fifth Henry’s name, are de- 
tailed with dreadful precision. The reign of his youthful successor 
was also marked by religious persecution, and much interesting matter, 
connected with Church and State, may be gleaned from the pages of 
this work. ain 

A portion of the Radical press has denominated its re-publication 
‘‘ill-timed ;” professing an admiration for O’Connell, and a fellow 
feeling with his Papist crew, they would fain prevent Englishmen from 
learning the truth. AJl/ Protestants should peruse this history of 
crime and blood, that they may be able to value the mild sway of their 
own Reformed church, and learn how Heretics were burnt alive, or 


scourged to death, under the sanction of the triple-crowned head of 


Popedom. A well engraved likeness of Bishop Hooper, and a pic- 
turesque view of Geneva, both on steel, with a variety of wood cuts, 
add to the attraction of the work. 


Wanderings. By Ropert Gun Cunincuame, Esq. Saunders 
and Otley. 


There is a tone of deep melancholy, blended with resignation, 
breathing through this little book that commands respect. Mr. Cun- 
inghame is assuredly one on whom the light of poetic fire has fallen ; 
his diction is that of a well read and deep thinking man, and we can- 
not but sympathize with the feelings under which he composed great 
portion of his very sweet lines. He travels over ground where others 
had before trodden, but there is a ‘‘ freshness” (as has been said by 
one of our most amiable and highly gifted critics) in the descriptions 
which obviates the objection, should any such arise. 

The following passage is extremely touching, and could only be 
penned by one who had acutely felt the woe so eloquently described :— 


“Thus, too, amid the dreary scenes of life, 
I turn to muse on joy for ever fled, 
Shrink to that sweet forgetfulness of strife, 
To hold communion with the peaceful dead. 
Think on that friend, who like those fairy flowers, 
Shed a beguiling charm to soothe my breast, 
Yet wake at length to find the present hours, 
By time and woe, of joy hath long been dispossest. 


And yet, perchance, the hours which we have past 
In soft communion with the soul we prized, 
Have been but wild delirium, and to last, 
Was but our folly, which the truth despised. 
Yet be it as it may, we have been blest, 
And there was something in a charm, that threw 
Its aéry visions of ideal rest 
Around a sickened heart, where many a wild weed grew.” 


The description of the invasion by Hannibal will convince our readers 
of the author’s command of appropriate and felicitous language. 
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* There is a daring in some human minds, 

And scope of bright intelligence, that leaves 

The common track of thinking, and which binds 
The multitude within the web it weaves 

Of its own loftiness, and can stay or sway 
The mass of beings to its single rule, 

Who bend beneath the magic of that ray 
Which, flashing far and wide, directs the world they foo). 


And thus the sable African did wield 
His great and manly daring through each wild 
And mountain-top, nor let the spirit yield 
Of those dark legions upon whom he smiled ; 
As if the Alpine summits which they cleared 
Were as the desert of his native clime, 
Each danger sharing, and by that endeared 
To the brave tribe he led through winter’s hoary time. 


He passed them all from yon dun vale below, 
The iceborn glacier, and the armed defile ; 
Though nature threatened with its wreaths of snow, 
Though the wild thunder shook each crested pile, 
And lightnings flashing through the shaggy wood 
Lit up the horrors of the foaming flood. 
He passed them all untiring, till he stood 
Upon thy plains, Italia, Conqueror! unsubdued. 


There, had his own degenerate brethren breathed 
Half of the spirit of his noble breast, 
How had those brows with Glory’s crown been wreathed, 
Of him who laboured, while they sank to rest ; 
Vain were the fields through which his science led 
His sunburnt legions o’er Bologna’s plain ; 
Vain were the masses of the slaughtered dead, 
Red Canne’s fatal carnage, hecatombs of slain ! 


And well it was for thee, thou beauteous land! 
Thy Roman spirit quailed not in that hour, 
Well did thy Fabius and Marcellus stand 
The guardian leaders of thy shaken power ; 
Well that the voice of Freedom nerved their soul, 
And gave fresh vigour to their patriot sword ; 
Well that thy sons acknowledged its control, 
Or thou hadst sunk e’en then beneath the Afric horde.” 


Most heartily we offer Mr. Cuninghame our good wishes that he 
may speedily recover from the depression of spirits under which he 
labours, and favour the world, by publishing a more extensive collec- 
tion of his bright thoughts and pure imaginings. 


Canadian Scenery. Parts XX. and XXI. Virtue. 


Mr. N. P. Willis gives an animated picture of the Sports which 
serve to beguile the severe and protracted winter of North America ; 
and commences his remarks upon the probable impression made on 
travellers and emigrants on their first view of this singularly diversi- 
fied country. 

The engravings exceed in beauty of execution and interest of sub- 
ject any that have appeared. ‘‘ Les Marches Naturelles,” a cascade 
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near Quebec, is a singularly wild and romantic scene. ‘‘ Cande Build- 
ing at Papper’s Island,” presents a lively picture of the ingenuity and 
industry of the Red Skins, that fine race now fast disappearing! ‘* The 
Light Tower near Coburg,” on Lake Ontario, is a charming marine 
subject. The view of ‘‘ Toronto,” bears a striking resemblance to a 
portion of the inner harbour of Dover, previous to the recent im- 
provements. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, Parts XI. and XII. Virtue. 


The greatest portion of the letter-press is occupied by wild legends 
of Fairies and Witches, a subject every way suited to the author’s 
imaginative style. Much labour has been bestowed on the engraving 
of ‘* Interior of a Room in Malahide Castle,’’ but in our poor thinking 
the architecture on the right hand side of the picture is out of the 
perpendicular; the lines lean inwards, and destroy the truth and 
beauty of the subject. The carve-work of the chamber is elaborately 
and exquisitely detailed. The floor we suppose is of glass—surely no 
wood—not even Irish bog-oak is susceptible of such a polish; the 
figure holding a bird on his hand, might with advantage have been 
used for driving away feathered intruders ; despite his costume he is an 
absolute scare-crow. ‘* Powerscourt from the Dargle,” is a lovely 
print, and does as much justice to the rich foliage and sparkling 
stream, as can be effected by black and white. We have seen this 
beauteous landscape under the influence of early Spring, and when its 
woods were tinged with all the varieties of Autumnal tint; and vividly 
as the original is impressed upon us, we contemplate with much plea- 
sure this small but faithful representation. At ‘‘ Gougane Barra” a 
cluster of Romanists are performing some of the many mummeries pre- 
scribed by their priests. ‘* The Gap of Dunloe’’ is a bit of Nature in 
her sternest mood. Mr. Bartlett has taken advantage of this strange 
piling of rock on rock to illustrate very skilfully the contrasted effects 
of light and shade. 


‘Many Coloured Life ;” or Tales of Woe and Touches of Mirth. By 
the Author of “The Lollards,” &c. &c. Cunningham. 


The writer of the book before us is a bold man; he offers such a 
variety of fare, in this volume, that it would seem he wishes to be— 


** Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


The work opens with the well known and much admired ‘‘ Epi- 
taph on the Marquess of Anglesea’s Leg,” hitherto ascribed to the late 
George Canning. Several other sketches, for reasons given in the 
Preface, are claimed from the periodicals in which they originally 
appeared, but we are also assured that the majority of the contents is 
composed of entirely new matter. Time will not allow us more than 
a hasty glance,—we find Epitaphs, and Epigrams; Devout poems, 
Satirical sketches ; Comic tales and Tragical stories. The first paper 
that arrested our attention is denominated ‘ The Life, Character and 
Behaviour of Public Executioners.” It presents some extraordinary 
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and remarkable passages in history, and these bring forth the author’s 
astute reflections on the strange and unenviable position which the 
Headsman or Hangman holds in society. The tone of this article 
would lead us to suppose that the author is deeply imbued with an 
admiration for the writings of Charles Lamb, ‘‘ The Cockney Trip ” 
appears to be founded on a veritable excursion. But if the pleasure 
seekers were not prepared for the miseries they encountered, which are 
related with a gusto worthy of the theme, why did they not stay at 
home ? 

By reprinting his ‘‘ Rhyming Records,” the writer has rescued 
them from the Oblivion usually the fate of such affairs. 

The story which we imagine is most likely to attract the general 
reader is the Romance of ‘‘ Tarakanoff,” founded on events occurring 
during the rule of Catharine the Second of Russia. It has the merit 
of being dramatic, or rather melo-dramatic, and doubtless some of the 
gentlemen who use the paste and scissars for the Minors, and call 
themselves Dramatic authors, will lose no time in bringing it on the 
stage. ‘* With new Scenery, Dresses and Decorations, and a Powerful 
Double Company!” The whimsical luxuries in which Catharine is 
described to revel, would afford ample opportunities for the Mechanist 
and bring again into play the ingenuity of the ‘* Artiste” whose Pan- 
tomime changes would else lay dormant till the coming Christmas. 

We quote the following in proof of our assertion :— 


’ 


“ Quitting the garden, she now threaded several passages, which admitted 
but little light. ‘Torches were supplied, and by these the prisoner saw a chair 
of state, covered with crimson velvet, and edged with gold. 

“« Will your imperial majesty be seated?’ inquired Catharine, in a tone, 
which with sufficient distinctness intimated a command, ‘You must be 
somewhat fatigued after your late journeyings.’ 

“Tarakanoff placed herself in the chair, to which the Empress had pointed, 
She heard a sound like the tapping of a wand at a door. Suddenly the 
ceiling over head opened, and she saw through the vast aperture thus cre- 
ated, the superbly decorated roof of an imperial banquetting room. She felt 
the chair beneath her shake, and it then began to ascend. In a few seconds, 
the captive passed through the opening into the grand saloon above. Her 
appearance was the signal for a loud burst of scornful laughter from the 
crowd of persons in splendid attire there assembled, to partake of an enter- 
tainment to which they had been bidden by the Empress. 

“The boisterous mirth, provoked by her appearance, subsided, and in lieu 
of derision, all greeted her with overstrained homage, and she was conducted 
to an imperial throne, placed at the head of a table covered with the most 
costly delicacies, at which the guests of the Empress were seated. 

“ An imperial crown was placed on her head. The mirth of all present 
was renewed, and again subsided into mock reverence. 

“Catharine now appeared, having reached the apartment by the same 
means as her prisoner. All rose to receive her, and each was anxious to 
mark the vast difference between really ardent loyalty and affection, and the 
burlesque on them, in which they had recently indulged. Catharine grace- 
fully acknowledged their attentions, and took her seat near Tarakanoff, and 
by the side of Count Orloff, whom the unhappy princess he had betrayed, 
then for the first time beheld in that place, exulting in the success of that 
continuous course of fraud, which had produced the scene in which he was 
at that moment the chief actor. 

“ And now the moment had arrived when Catharine was to exert all her 
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powers of mockery, to taunt and overawe the pale, shrinking, tearful sufferer, 
who, by compulsion, filled her place. She accordingly began :— 

“« «Empress and autocratrix of all the Russias, of Moscow, Kief, Vladimir, 
Novogorod,’—‘ Czarina of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Siberia,’ Orloff continued, 
to render the affliction of the princess complete ;—‘ Czarina of the Tauridan 
Chersonese, Lady of Pskove, and Grand Duchess of Smolensko,’ added the 
Empress. 

. ** The game to be played was now understood by all the guests. 

*« * Princess of Esthonia, Livonia, and Karebia,’ cried one sneering voice. 

“«* Of Tver, Yogonia, Viatka, and Bulgaria,’ shouted another. 

“«* Duchess of Novogorod,’ added a third; and thus with heartless merri- 
ment they went through the dismal farce, addressing ‘Tarakanoff by the almost 
endless string of titles claimed by Catharine, to the infinite delight of the in- 
censed Empress, and generally to that of the assembly. 

“The banquet proceeded. ‘To astonish and mortify Tarakanoff was the 
object ofall present. Her misery wastheir joy. She saw the guests in suc- 
cession strike their plates, when they desired them to be changed, which 
thereupon sunk beneath the table, and through the floor, and were instantly 
replaced by others, on which were found any viands or fruit that had been 
marked on a scrap of paper and placed on the plate which had vanished. 

** Several dainties were placed before Tarakanoff, and remained in this 
way without her having attempted to taste them. At length she was invited, 
or rather commanded, to eat of some beautiful grapes which were on the 
table. ‘The moment her hand approached them, they vanished, and a new 
burst of laughter from the company, proclaimed their perfect satisfaction at 
seeing that an imaginary feast had been prepared for an ideal Empress. 

“This mummery was repeated more than once, and the spectators were 
never weary of testifying the delight which they derived from beholding it. 

“« Catharine at length rose to close the scene. 

“* Enough,’ said she, ‘of this; the daring pretender to my throne has 
had her hour of imperial splendour. Thanks to the loyalty and address of 
the brave Orloff, the great supporter of my authority, here her career must 
end.’ Then turning to the princess, she fiercely exclaimed, ‘ Wretch— 
fool—away! Down from my sight for ever.’ 

“‘The chair on which she was seated again moved, and she was lowered 
suddenly through the floor, amidst the insulting and boisterous mirth of 
those, to whose heartless amusement she had thus been made to con- 
tribute.” 

“Mary of Eltham” is a Domestic story, connected with the execu- 
tion of the Regicide Ravaillac; it is powerfully and naturally related, 
and reflects credit on the heart and hand of its writer. 


Statistical Sketch of the University of Edinburgh. By Witv1aM 
Waxuace Fyre, F.R.S., &c. Machlachlan and Co., Edinburgh. 


Visiters to ‘* Modern Athens” will find all desirable information 
connected with its University in this pocket volume. Any who wish 
to compare the history, the revenue, &c. of the seat of learning in 
Auld Reekie with our own Oxford and Cambridge may safely rely on 
the authenticity of Mr. Fyfe’s statements. 


The Young Man’s Mentor on his Entrance into Life. T. M. Cradock. 


There is scarcely a more difficult or unthankful task than that of 
proffering advice, especially to the young and giddy. The writer of 
this admirable little volume has clothed his counsel in such fascinating 
form, that it would be almost impossible for any of those to whom it Is 
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especially addressed to resist the charm he has thrown around his 
labours. The book is full of valuable information, on almost all the 
subjects which the young aspire to know; and the maxims and rules 
for conduct, are sound and moral, totally devoid of cant, or an implied 
desire on the part of the author to perform the prodigy of putting old 
heads on young shoulders. 

We can honestly commend ‘‘ The Young Man’s Mentor” to all 
heads of families, and preceptors of youth, as an excellent aid to them 
in bending the twig which they hope to see a goodly tree. Although 
avowedly intended for the use of those who have left school, boys, still 
undergoing a course of tuition, could scarcely employ their holiday 
hours better than in an attentive perusal of this very entertaining and 
truly useful little book. 


The History of the British Empire in India. By Eowarp Tuorn- 
Ton, Esq. Parts I]. and ill. W.H. Allen and Co. 


The disastrous aud appalling events which have lately occurred in 
India, the massacre of our troops, and the cold-blooded murder of our 
Envoy, has given to the country a painful and intense interest. Un- 
avoidable circumstances prevented our perusal of the portions of Mr. 
Thornton's work till very lately, for we judged that any history of the 
vast continent and the spread of British influence over it, was a subject 
of too much importance to be hastily treated, and we promised our- 
selves the satisfaction of ‘* beginning at the beginning,” and tracing 
the progress of our arms, the effect of our treaties, from our earliest 
attempt at colonization. The first number of the work not having 
reached us, we requested asa favour that it might be forwarded, to 
enable us to commence our pleasing duty as we designed. We were 
refused ; and therefore have no other resource than to ‘‘ take up the 
disjointed matter,” and do our possible, 

It is evident that Mr. Thornton has devoted a vast portion of his 
time and attention to become master of the subject. He writes with 
energy and clearness,—manfully avows his own opinions, and adduces 
strong arguments in support of them. With a praiseworthy impartiality, 
and independence of spirit, he quotes the conflicting testimony of the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig’s ‘‘ Life of Warren Hastings,’ when allusion is 
made to that Great man, thus leaving his readers to draw their own 
estimate of character and conduct, on points subject to difference of 
opinion, 

But we will hasten to speak of the work— 

Mr. Thornton gives an animated and interesting detail of the 
struggle for supremacy between Warren Hastings and General Claver- 
ing. It is evident that the author has no vast affection for the first of 
these celebrated men, as he boldly affirms that Hastings was inveterate 
in his hostility, when once he discovered an enemy; and that he was 
constantly in the habit of surrounding every act of his life with mys- 
tery. The contest we have just named is finally settled by the de- 
cision of the Judges in favour of Hastings. We are next shown the 
evils supposed to result from the extension of the powers vested in 
the Supreme Court, and these are exemplified in the case of Cossinaut, 
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a rich native, who, aided by an armed force composed of his fellow- 
countrymen, sets at defiance’the legal proceedings instituted against him. 
These transactions lead the author to indulge in some formidable ani- 
madversions on the conduct and ability of Sir Elijah Impey. 

A strong desire for extension of territory, is somewhat checked by 
the warlike demonstrations of Rugonath Row, who in 1774 caused 
considerable uneasiness to the Executive. The Island of Salsette is, 
after much bloodshed, taken by the British, and ultimately ceded to 
them by a treaty with the Mahratta chiefs, In the year 1780, both 
Scindia and Holkar take the field against the European settlers— 
General Goddard, and his enterprising companion in arms, Captain 
Popham, soon convince these Indian princes of the overwhelming 
gallantry of British forees—Lahar and Gwaliar, two strong positions, 
hitherto deemed impregnable, are carried by the bayonet. About this 
period a personage appears, for the first time on the scene, who after- 
wards occupied a conspicuous position in the history of Indian war- 
fare—the fierce and terrible Hyder Ali. The brilliant attack by the 
gallant Colonel Camac on the entrenched camp of Scindia, is admirably 
described. The claims made by a civilian, Mr. Paul Benfield, upon 
the treasure and revenues of the Nabob of Arcot, are discussed at 
some length. To insure the capture of Pondicherry, about to be in- 
vested by General Munro, our brave tars, under the command of Sir 
Edward Vernon, encounter a superior French force, commanded by 
Mons. Tronjolly, who, after some sharp fighting, takes French leave, 
and seeks shelter in the harbour, Meantime Munro opens a formi- 
dable battery of eight and twenty guns of heavy calibre, assisted by 
twenty-seven mortars. The French officer commanding, Mons. Belle- 
combe, and the men under his orders evinced great gallantry; but 
finding that the British meditated a general and death-dealing assault, 
are under the necessity of capitulating. 

An expedition is now planned against Mahe on the Malabar coast. 
The place surrendered without the slightest resistance; but its occu- 
pation highly incensed Hyder Ali, who strongly protested against such 
encroachment; and, in his turn, became the invader. The advance 
of this formidable foe is thus described :— 


“‘ Hyder Ali commenced his irruption with all those circumstances of horror 
with which his appearance as an enemy was invariably attended. Around 
every place which he destined to fall before him he drew a circle, within 
which all was consigned to desolation. ‘The towns and villages were soon 
wrapt in flames, and the inhabitants peremptorily required to depart with 
their flocks and herds. If by the influence of local attachments, so powerful 
in the breast of the natives of India, any houseless wanderer presumed to 
linger near the spot where recently he had a home, and where his fathers had 
resided from a period anterior to all record, his disobedience was punished 
by the mutilation of his person.” 


In this fearful warfare we first become acquainted with the name of 
Tippoo, son to Hyder, and possessed of even more indomitable courage, 
and deadly hatred of the Europeans than his ferocious father. 

A junction having been effected between the troops under Col. 
Fletcher, and those commanded by Colonel Baillie, an attack upon 
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this Tiger chief is commenced, The terrible result we will give in 
Mr. Thornton’s own words :— 


“ In the evening the force under Colonel Baillie began to march. Hyder 
Ali had prepared for this step. He had sent off the greater part of his 
infantry and guns, remaining himself with his cavalry, ready either to pro- 
tect his camp, or to aid any attack that might be made upon Colonel Baillie. 
Very soon after the British force was in motion it was challenged by the 
enemy’s videttes, and the challenge being answered by a platoon from the 
advanced guard, its march became known to the enemy. For several miles 
its progress was interrupted only by rockets and a few irregular troops, but 
the flanking parties prevented much mischief arising from these attacks. 
At length a heavy body of horse was observed approaching in the direction 
in which the baggage was placed, and some guns, which they had covered, 
opened. A halt took place, for the purpose of making a better disposition 
for the security of the baggage, and a party was dispatched to seize the 
guns; its progress was intercepted by a deep trench, which had been cut 
with a view to the irrigation of the land, but which now formed a defence to 
the enemy’s troops and guns. The latter were, however, silenced by the 
superior execution of the English artillery; and all reason for delay being at 
an end, every thing was prepared to continue the march. Colonel Baillie, 
however, determined to prolong the halt. ‘The reason of this has never been 
explained, and it has generally been regarded as the master error of the day. 
Had he continued his march, there seems little doubt that he would either 
have actually joined Sir Hector Munro, or at least have advanced so near to 
him, as to have ensured all the advantages expected from the junction. The 
delay enabled the enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a point where they 
could again be employed in embarrassing the English force; it allowed time 
to Hyder Ali to become apprized of their situation, and to take his measures 
accordingly.* 

“Soon after the march recommenced the enemy opened a fire from a few 
guns at a considerable distance. ‘The British commander again halted, and 
dispatched a body of sepoy grenadiers to attack the guns. They gained 
possession of some of them, and put to flight the party by whom they were 
defended, when the cavalry of Hyder Ali appeared in sight, covering the 
plain like a cloud, and threatened to cut off the return of the British party, 
which thereupon retired. Hyder Ali had left his camp without striking his 
tents. ‘lhe movement of his cavalry was only designed to mask the advance 
of his infantry and artillery, and Colonel Baillie found himself exposed to an 
attack from the whole force of the enemy. More than fifty pieces of cannon 
opened on the British corps, while cavalry and infantry almost innumerable 
pressed it on every side. ‘Ten British field-pieces indeed returned the more 
numerous fire of the enemy with powerful effect while ammunition lasted ; 
but this at last failed, a result accelerated by the explosion of two tumbrils 
which were exposed to the enemy’s shot. Repeated charges of the enemy 
were met and sustained with a steadiness highly creditable to the troops, and 
the Europeans cried out to be led on. ‘To the last these gallant men main- 
tained their order. ‘The sepoys gradually fell into confusion, some preparing 
for flight, others keeping up a desultory fire, without object or effect. All 





* In a work entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs of the War in Asia,’’ it is stated that Colonel 
Fletcher, being asked by some officers why Colonel Baillie halted, answered that 
Colonel Baillie was an officer of established reputation, and that he had no doubt 
reasons for his conduct. What those reasons could be it is difficult to conceive. 
Colonel Wilks appears to lend his authority to the conjecture that Colonel Baillie 
was influenced by “ the expected distinction of exhibiting in the morning the junc- 
tion of his corps without the loss of any of its equipments, a credit of which he 
might be deprived by errors inseparable from the obscurity of the night.’’ 
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being lost, Colonel Baillie went forward waving his handkerchief as a demand 
for quarter, and supposing his request complied with, he ordered his troops to 
lay down their arms; but the savage host arrayed against them continued 
long afterwards to slaughter their now unresisting foes. Colonel Wilks says, 
‘Hyder’s young soldiers, in particular, amused themselves with fleshing 
their swords and exhibiting their skill on men already most inhumanly man- 
gled, on the sick and wounded in the doolies, and even on women and chil- 
dren, and the lower order of horsemen plundered their victims of the last 
remnant of clothing.’ e ° ° bd ° 

“The worst was yet to come. ‘The soldier knows that his profession calls 
him to privation, fatigue, danger, suffering, and possibly to death. In camp 
and field he looks on these as ordinary contingencies ; but when the deadly 
strife has ended, and the sword of the conquered has been lowered in sub- 
mission to the victor, the usages of all civilized countries entitle him to 
expect that the offices of humanity will be interposed to alleviate the sorrows 
of his situation, and, as far as practicable, to render even captivity tolerable. 
With the usages of civilized nations Hyder Ali was little acquainted, and he 
was uninfluenced by that natural generosity which has sometimes thrown a 
lustre over barbaric conquest more brilliant than the conquest itself. Seated 
in his tent, the rufhan conqueror regaled his eyes by having his prisoners pa- 
raded before him, while from time to time the heads of the slain were depo- 
sited at his feet. The sequel was worthy of the commencement; every 
indignity that malice could devise, every privation that cruelty could inflict, 
awaited the unhappy Europeans, who were destined for years to remain the 
prisoners of Hyder Ali.” 


A personal narrative of the cruelties inflicted on the British by the 
fiendish Hyder, was written by an Officer in the King’s service, Lieu- 
tenant Melvill; they contain a detail of atrocities too horrible for belief, 
and yet, unhappily, proved to be but too true. The sufferer lived to 
enjoy his latter days as Lieut. Governor of Pendennis Castle, but 
bore on his mutilated person evidences, not to be disputed, of Oriental 
barbarity. 

Flushed with success, Hyder lays siege to Arcot; after six weeks’ 
heavy cannonading two practicable breaches are made on the 31st of 
Oct. 1780,and columns commanded by Tippoo Sultan, and Maher Mirza 
Khan, successfully advance upon the British garrison; they retreat to 
the Citadel, and might have defied their assailants but for the influence 
exercised by a Brahmin over the native troops in our pay. The sur- 
render of the last stronghold becomes a matter of necessity. We are 
reluctantly compelled to pass over much interesting matter, to arrive 
at the battle of the Ist of July, 1781, when our troops, under Sir Eyre 
Coote, amounting in numerical force to about eight thousand men, 
boldly encounter the forces of Hyder, calculated at nearly sixty 
thousand warriors, exclusive of the countless hundreds of camp- 
followers. 


“‘ At four o’clock the enemy’s line gave way, and a precipitate retreat fol- 
lowed. Hyder Ali had throughout the day viewed the battle from a small 
eminence, where, seated cross-legged on a low stool, he witnessed the gra- 
dual yielding and ultimate flight of his vast army. That which he saw was 
so much at variance with that which he had anticipated that he could 
scarcely believe his senses ; and at last, when some of his followers suggested 
that it was time to move, the intimation was met by a torrent of that vulgar 
abuse which always constituted the staple of Hyder Ali’s eloquence. A 
groom, whose long service had conferred on him the privilege of disre- 
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garding ceremony when danger was at hand, saved his master from the fate 
which he seemed determined to invite. Seizing the feet of the chief, he 
forced on his slippers, observing, as he thus equipped him for flight, ‘ We will 
beat them to-morrow: in the meanwhile mount your horse.’ ‘The advice of 
the faithful menial was followed, and Hyder Ali was soon at a distance from 
the impending danger.” 


In the August of 1781 victory again crowns our arms, though op- 
posed by the combined forces of Hyder and Tippoo. 

Next year a considerable force, just arrived from England, under 
the command of General Meadows, having joined those already in 
the field, proceeded to the Eastern coast. ‘‘ The officers,” observes 
Mr. Thornton, ‘ with that independence of authority which was not 
then unusual in India,” took a different course from the absolute 
object of the expedition, and were speedily ‘‘ compelled to make a 
rapid retreat before the army of Tippoo Sultan.” He, in his turn, sud- 
denly marched to the eastward, thus accounted for by the author, 


“ This retrograde movement was caused by the receipt of intelligence of 
the death of Hyder Ali, who closed his ruffian life at an age not falling short 
by many years of that of Aurungzebe. ‘To avert confusion, it was important 
to conceal his death till his successor was on the spot to maintain his claim. 
The body was accordingly deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, and 
sent from the camp under an escort in a manner similar to that in which 
valuable plunder was conveyed, All the business of the state went on as 
usual, and inquirers after the health of the chief were answered, that though 
extremely weak, he was in a state of slow but progressive amendment. Of 
the few persons entrusted with the secret, one only, named Mahomed 
Ameen, proved faithless. This person, who commanded four thousand 
horse, formed a project, with some others, to take off by assassination those 
who provisionally administered the government, and to assume their power 
in the name of Hyder Ali’s second son, a young man of weak intellect, in 
whose hands empire would have been but an empty name. The plot was 
detected ; the conspirators seized and sent off in irons; the belief that Hyder 
Ali still lived being encouraged by these acts being represented as the con- 
sequences of his personal orders. The army marched in the direction of 
Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the palanquin of Hyder Ali occupied its accus- 
tomed place, care being taken to restrain too close approach, lest the repose 
of the royal patient should be disturbed, and his recovery impeded by noise 
or interruption. At length the illusion was dispelled by the arrival of Hyder 
Ali’s successor, who assumed the sovereignty which awaited him with an 
extraordinary affectation of humility and grief.” 


Worn out with the effect of climate, and the constant exertion neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of his important duties, the gallant Sir Eyre 
Coote expired, not long after the death of the terrible Hyder. Sir 
Eyre was adored by the Native troops, a point of vast importance, 
when it is considered how difficult the task must have been to reduce 
the indolent Orientalist to the discipline essential to soldiers obeying 
Officers hitherto accustomed to the obedience of British subjects. 
The French troops, commanded by Monsieur Bussy, attacked on the 
25th of June the entrenched camp of an English force; we name 
this as leading to the following narration which we have no doubt 
will be read with considerable interest, 


« An incident connected with this attack, and which, in addition to the 
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interest derived from its romantic character, merits notice, from the historical 
reputation of one of the parties, is thus related by Colonel Wilks :—‘ Among 
the wounded prisoners was a young French serjeant, who so particularly at- 
tracted the notice of Colonel Wangenheim, commandant of the Hanoverian 
troops in the English service, by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to his own tents, where he 
was treated with attention and kindness until his recovery and release. Many 
years afterwards, when the French army, under Rornadetie, entered Hano- 
ver, General Wangenheim, among others, attended the levee of the con- 
queror. ‘ You have served a great deal,” said Bernadotte, on his being 
presented, “and, as I understand, in India.” “I haveserved there.” ‘At 
Cuddalore?” ‘I was there.” ‘‘ Have you any recollection of a wounded 
serjeant whom you took under your protection in the course of that service ?” 
The circumstance was not immediately present to the general’s mind; but on 
recollection, he resumed: “I do, indeed, remember the circumstance, and a 
very fine young man he was. I have entirely lost sight of him ever since; 
but it would give me pleasure to hear of his welfare.” ‘That young ser- 
jeant,” said Bernadotte, “was the person who has now the honour to address 
you, who is happy in this public opportunity of acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, and will omit no means within his power of testifying his gratitude to 
General Wangenheim.”’ The serjeant had become one of the most distin- 
guished of the generals of France—it is almost unnecessary to remind the 
reader that he subsequently attained the exercise of sovereign power in 


Sweden.” 


With this anecdote we shall close our notice of the work. We hope 
to have an opportunity of renewing our acquaintance with the talented 
and agreeable auTHor. 


Malte Brun’s and Balbi’s Systems of Geography Abridged. Part V. 
A. and C, Black, Edinburgh: Longman, London. 


This part completes the work. It must not be regarded in the light 
of a mere translation. The compiler has availed himself of the sys- 
tems established by those learned men, Messrs. Balbi and Malte Brun, 
combining with their labours whatever could be obtained from au- 
thentic sources ; thus we find all recent voyages and travels quoted, 
and reference repeatedly made to the Transactions of the Geographical 
Society. Not less than twelve thousand places are enumerated in the 
Index, proving the value of the book as a General Gazetteer. Inde- 
pendent of the information thus obtained, we have placed before us 
the most comprehensive and invaluable tables of Statistics, lucid re- 
marks on the progress of Geographical Discovery, matters relating to 
Geological and other interesting subjects; in short, we have rarely 
seen a more perfectly compiled, at the same time compact work. 
Asa book of reference it will be found invaluable, and as an aid in the 
instruction of youth in the desirable branch of useful information on 
which it treats, it can scarcely be too extensively circulated. 


Characteristics of Painters. By Henry Reeve, Esq. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. : 


The aim of the author is thus modestly described in a brief preface : 


“ These compositions were first written down as a kind of sport in art, to 
describe the painters to whom they severally relate, by some awakened asso- 
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ciation with a favourite picture, or some general characteristic of the artist’s 
genius. They are here preserved, because it is pleasant to connect the im- 
pression produced on the mind by a work of art with any familiar expression 
in language which the mind may chance to have retained. 

“« Some of these little sketches have become more serious than the design 
which prompted them: in some perhaps the tone of criticism has deadened 
the lively flow of sentiment which they were meant to convey: I am content 
if in any of them the idea of the great works and minds of artists has been 
partially approached.” 


Mr. Reeve has carried his design into effect in a most pleasing manner, 
and clothed his ideas in fascinating and poetical language. In pe- 
rusing his descriptions, (at least the majority of them,) the works of 
the painter he names pass before our mind’s eye in rapid succession. 
It is evident that he possesses a pure taste, and true admiration of the 
beautiful in art. We shall indulge ourselves by quoting one or two 
specimens of the author’s capability of appreciating the Great masters. 
How faithful is the following :— 


TITIAN. 


“* How deep the firmament’s eternal blue ! 
How fair and fruitful is the landscape’s hue ! 
In power and passion here the Indian boy, 
Drawn by hot leopards, rushes on his joy : 
Here woman, robed in her Venetian charms, 
‘Tempts some huge soul to banquet in her arms ; 
Or should the dignity of saint and sage 
Demand a mould for Truth or reverend Age, 
On the full brow he thrones the power of Jove, 
And honies o’er the lips with Christian love. 
To these great tasks a patriarch’s life was given, 
And his own Angels beckon’d him to Heaven.” 


How contrasted is the apostrophe to 


ALBRECHT DURER. 


** Good Albrecht Diirer! I have not the heart 
To hide thy name in any trick or art. 
Thou cunning workman of a thousand shapes, 
Knights, virgins, ghostly men and grinning apes ! 
Thou dreamer of imperishable dreams ! 
When Melancholy dozed by Lethe’s streams ; 
When his lean jennet bore Sir Death along 
Through bosky dells, by castles high and strong, 
What mystical and self-consuming sadness, 
Mix’d with a gleam of visionary madness, 
Chequer’d the kindest soul which ever smiled, 
In the high moods of Genius’ busy child !” 


The union of rare talent in one family is thus happily treated :— 


THE CARACCI. 


‘* There grew three buds upon the self-same tree, 
Different as things alike at heart could be: 
Sweet Louis, like a green and scented spray, 
In pleasant haunts with summer winds would play ; 
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| Augustine blossom’d like the passion flower— 
| bay Pale rose with purple symbols sadden’d o’er ; 
Whilst Annibal shot up to larger boughs, 
it® On which a cluster of rich fruitage grows.” 


Mr. Reeve has used the poet’s license in the phrase ‘ the self-same 
- tree,”” which would lead to the supposition that they were branches 
| growing from a parent stock, when in fact Agostino was cousin to the 
4 £ brothers Ludovico and Annibai. 
{ The sylvan landscapes of that exquisite delineator of nature, Cuyp, 
«I are sweetly mentioned :— 


pay ALBERT CUYP. 


“‘ The moisten’d lowlands, delicately clear, 
Through the thin haze and morning gleam appear ; 
~ On the smooth herbage cattle graze or sleep, 
The neatherds by the rushy streamlet keep 
. Their quiet wah, until the day expire, 
And slanting sunbeams gild the village spire.” 


An opinion given by the late Royal Academician, is thus pleasantly 
| versified :-— 
VANDYKE, REYNOLDS, AND TITIAN. 


iP i. “* Vandyke upon his faithful canvass spread 

| The pictured portrait of the mighty dead ; 

Be Reynolds the graces of his age revives, 

be And in his magic glass their image lives ; 

But Titian’s portraits, eloquently clear, 

Are living men,—they think, they speak, they hear.”’ 





The volume is sent into the world with that regard to paper, type, 
and elegance of exterior appearance, which characterize works ema- 
nating from the most liberal of all publishers—Mr. Murray. Others 
may imagine, that copying the size of the brass plate in Albemarle 
Street, bearing his honoured name, may entail on them equal respect 
—they deceive themselves only; those who have ever had dealings 
with the Ox, know that a Frog may puff himself to death, and yet never 
4 achieve the object of his ambition. 





; Translations from the German. Prose and Verse. By Henry Reeve, 
- ). and Jonny Epwarp Taytor. Murray. 


; 
+» The elegant writer to whose powers we have just accorded our sin- 
| cere admiration, is in this volume associated with a kindred spirit. 
We do not ascertain by any mark or initia! to which of the two we are 
indebted for the various articles, and therefore suppose that each paper 
has the advantage of the combined taste of both the translators. Spe- 
. cimens from Jean Paul, Novalis, Goéthe, Uhland and Ruckert are 
4 given, and in addition to these esteemed Germans, we are favoured 
* with an English version of ‘‘ The Faris,” a poem written by M. 
Mickiwicz, designated by the translators, ‘‘ the most eminent living 
Polish poet.”” It would appear that M. Mickiwicz had founded his 
.. wild tale upon Lord Byron's soul-stirring story of Mazeppa. There is 
so strong a similarity in its action as almost to tempt us to think it an 
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imitation—but it falls very far beneath the wonderful original. From 
the samples of Jean Paul’s writings we select the following passage ,— 
had we space we would willingly include the whole of the paper, as 
being full of the purest and holiest thoughts, : 


“* Excessive grief is the heart’s suicide; as the self-murderer is in Silesia 
buried with his face to the ground, so he who indulges in excessive grief, 
lies with his face turned earthwards, instead of lifting it, as he ought, to the 
heaven of the past, the present and the future. Raise thyself up, O man ! 
Jook around thee, and regard something higher and brighter than earth, with 
its worms and darkness. 

“* Cheerfulness, not enjoyment, is our duty,—be it then our aim. Ina 
soul filled with gloominess and mistrust, the heavy stagnant air chokes the 
growth of all spiritual blossoms. Let your heart open to sweet sympathy 
and compassion, but not to cold mistrust and dejection; as the flower 
remains open to the dew, but closes its leaves against the rain. So little is 
suffering, so much is happiness, a proper part of our nature, that, with equal 
measures of delusion, we repent only that which has pained, not that which 
has given joy.” 


The volume has similar pains bestowed on its production with the 
last mentioned, and both we feel assured will enjoy an extensive po- 
pularity, 


The Pilgrim of Glencoe ; and other Poems. By Tuomas CaMPBELL. 
Moxon, Dover Street. . 


With unfeigned pleasure we hail the appearance of a volume from 
the pen of this glorious poet. All the delights we experienced in our 
boyish days in the perusal of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” ‘‘ The Battle of Hohenlinden,”’ and that splendid Naval 
Ode ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England !” all the varied emotions created by 
these exquisite poems rushed back to our memory, and we opened 
‘‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe” assured that a mental feast was spread be- 
fore us. Our most pleasurable feelings, in spite of our reason, will 
sometimes be crossed and clouded by vague and intrusive doubts ; 
we remembered that when Sheridan, in his latter life, was urged by 
his friends to write a Comedy, he silenced their importunities by re- 
plying— 

‘<1 tremble for the author of the ‘ School for Scandal.’ ” 

But our scepticism (if we may venture on so strong a phrase,) of 
Campbell's powers were removed ere we had read a score of lines ;— 
our delight increased as we proceeded,—so full of truth, of vigour, of 
unaffected phrase, and perspicuity of description is this most surpass- 
ingly beautiful poem. 

It would be sacrilege in us to attempt in dull prose, a version of the 
story of Glencoe. We entreat our readers to lose no time in obtaining 
this charming book, and we feel satisfied that they will be grateful to 
us for calling their attention to what cannot fail to afford them un- 
qualified pleasure. 

During Mr. Campbell’s sojourn in Africa he addressed a letter to a 
friend, who had gained a well deserved celebrity by his irresistible love 
of fun, and powers of punning; in a happy moment the exile deter- 
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mined to attack his correspondent with the weapons he had so suc- 
cessfully wielded, and thus he writes :— 


“EPISTLE FROM ALGIERS TO HORACE SMITH. 


** Dear Horace ! be melted to tears, 
For I’m melting with heat as I rhyme; 
Though the name of this place is All-jeers, 
’Tis no joke to fall in with its clime, 


With a shaver* from France who came o’er, 
To an African Inn I ascend ; 

I am cast on a barbarous shore, 
Where a barber alone is my friend. 


Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing? 

Alas! my hotel has its mews, 
But no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 


My windows afford me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue ; 

They are black, yellow, olive, and white, 
Whilst I in my sorrow look blue. 


Here are groups for the painter to take, 
Whose figures jocosely combine,— 

The Arab disguised in his haik,t 
And the Frenchman disguised in his wine. 


In his breeches of petticoat size 

You may say as the Mussulman goes, 
That his garb is a fair compromise 

*T wixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 


The Mooresses, shrouded in white, 

Save two holes for their eyes to give room, 
Seem like corpses in sport or in spite 

That have slyly whipp’d out of their tomb. 


The old Jewish dames make me sick : 
If I were the devil—I declare 

Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 
In my service to ride through the air, 


But hipp’d and undined as I am, 
My hippogriff’s course I must rein— 

For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 
Though I’m bawling aloud for champagne. 


Dinner’s brought ; but their wines have no pith— 
They are flat as the statutes at law; 

And for all that they bring me, dear Smith! 
Would a glass of brown stout they could draw! 





* On board the vessel from Marseilles to Algiers I met with a fellow-passenger 
whom I supposed to be a physician from his dress and manners, and the attentions 
which he paid me to alleviate the sufferings of my sea-sickness. He turned out to 
be a perruquier and barber in Algeria—but his vocation did not lower him in my 
estimation—for he continued his attentions till he passed my baggage through the 
customs, and helped me, when half dead with exhaustion, to the best hotel. 

+ A mantle worn by the natives. 
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O’er each French trashy dish as I bend, 
My heart feels a patriot’s grief! 

And the round tears, O England! descend 
When I think on a round of thy beef, 


Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer.—Hail, Britannia, hail ! 

To thy flag on the foam of the waves, 
And the foam on thy flaggons of ale. 


Yet I own, in this hour of my drought, 
A dessert has most welcomely come ; 
Here are peaches that melt in the mouth, 
And grapes blue and big as a plum. 


There are melons too, luscious and great, 
But the slices I eat shall be few, 

For from melons incautiously eat 
Melancholic effects may ensue. 


Horrid pun! you’ll exclaim ; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view, 
From the land of the date-bearing palm 
I will palm no more puns upon you.” 


A word or two about the embellishments. The Frontispiece is de- 
nominated ‘ Latilla’s Child,” ‘* which being interpreted,” means an 
engraved copy of a Child's portrait, painted by a Monsieur Latilla. 
This picture Mr. Campbell apostrophizes as 


“Type of the Cherubim above,” 
and immediately after designates, as a 
“ Dear roguish sprite.” 


We have been told that ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun,” but 
we must confess a roguish Cherubim is a most startling novelty! 
We think the face of the brat much more fiendish than heavenly, it 
looks the very incarnation of mischief, just such another imp upset a 
glass of port wine over the Nankeen smalls of a venerable old bachelor 
friend of ours, who after vainly endeavouring to ‘‘ mop up” the purple 
stream with his cambric handkerchief, found vent for his sufferings by 
exclaiming— 

‘¢Oh, the much injured memory of Herod !” 

The illustration affixed to ‘‘ Napoleon and the Sailor Boy,” is a 
very sad affair ;—the boy is a giant, and the Emperor a dwarf ;—un- 
less the Fishwoman was brought into the Imperial presence to give 
evidence of the British lad’s intention, it is not at all likely she should 
occupy the post assigned her in the picture. We wish Mr. Campbell 
had been Clanish enough to employ a British artist—amongst his own 
countrymen, how many might have been found to do justice to pas- 
sages in Glencoe, which would not have failed to be more interesting 
than the subjects now appearing in the work. 


Hydropathy, or Cold Water Cure. Madden and Co. 


We had fancied that the days of miracles were past, but find that 
there still exists in the person of Vincent Priessnitz a veritable magi- 
cian, one who with his ‘‘ wand of water” (page 251) restores to health 
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all those ‘‘ whose muscles and sinews are not past all power of action , 
and from whom the vital principle has not passed beyond recovery ;’ 
in other words, he professes to cure all who are not dead. But to 
understand the principles upon which this so called system is founded, 
let us briefly examine some of Mr. Priessnitz’s “‘ chief theories.” 
First, then, the causes of bodily disease consists of foreign matter 
introduced into the infected system ; and this foreign matter is divided 
into four parts (see page 89). This division is in itself so far beyond 
the comprehension of any ordinary mind, that no surprise will be cre- 
ated, in perusing his subsequent pages, at the magical effects produced 
by a system founded upon so sublime a theory. 

The modes in which cold water is applied as a remedial agent are 
detailed in chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10: it is sufficient to state that cold 
water is recommended to be taken in large quantities, and its use ex- 
ternally is divided under the heads of 

Ablutions. Cold wet bandages. 

Application of cold wet sheets. 

Baths of various kinds. 
As usual, in works of this nature, the most marvellous cures are 
related, and the author continually exhibits the most culpable igno- 
rance by recording cases under particular names of disease to which 
they do not bear the most remote resemblance. (Vide page 207.) 

The great majority of those who have been foolish enough to waste 
their time at Graefenberg, appear to belong to that class of society 
who have lived in indolence and luxury, and consequently suffer the 
penalty, in the form of indigestion, gout, &c. To persons of this class 
the retiring early to rest, rising early in the morning, taking active 
exercise, partaking of plain food, and avoiding all stimulants, would 
alone produce a most favourable change ; to these causes the whole of 
the benefit derived by any of Mr. Priessnitz’s patients must be attri- 
buted ; his system of Hydropathy can only be considered as another 
proof of the facility with which one man can dupe his fellow-creatures. 
As a specimen of bombast, we will close our observations on the 
subject with a quotation from the chapter on the effect of Drugs, in 
which the author attributes to the practice of medicine all the ills to 
which flesh is heir, and concludes by saying that medical men, 

‘** Backed by science contend against nature; but how does nature 
punish those who wish to master her? Oh great unspeakable nature ! 
how dreadfully beautiful art thou, in thy inexorable and destroying 
severity.” 
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